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What Christian doctrine has more far-reaching consequences 
than that of the Incarnation of the Son of God! Intimately 
associated with this mystery is the divine motherhood of the 
Blessed Virgin. Its profound depths and lofty heights have 
never been more thoroughly studied than by the renowned 
theologian who is the author of this book. Mary’s place in the 
divine scheme of our redemption is one of the great mysteries 





of our faith. In penetrating this religious mystery the human 
mind reaches limits beyond which it cannot go. But the region 
this side of such limits is exhaustively explored in MARIOLOGY. 





Devotion to the Mother of God appears early in the history 
of the Church and has grown century after century. In the 
Litany of Loreto and in other liturgical prayers the Church has 
applied numerous titles of honor to her. Here, in MARIOLOGY, 
we find explained the doctrinal basis and justification of many 
of those titles. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Prayers at the UNO. In all the churches of the Arch- 
diocese of New York a prayer to the Holy Spirit for His 
blessing upon the deliberations of the United Nations was 
said on Sunday, March 24, at the instance of Cardinal Spell- 
man. If the sessions can be prayed for, there seems no reason 
why in their turn they cannot open with prayer. The mere 
fact that a few of the delegates may not believe in prayer, 
or may not wish to take part therein, has no bearing on the 
very much more important fact that other delegates do so 
believe, and that the majority of the human race, whom 
these delegates represent, consider God’s blessing as essential 
to any great undertaking, and consider prayer as the normal 
means for obtaining it. It is likewise the custom for all 
great gatherings in the United States. We hope that the 
committee charged with the protocol of the Security Coun- 
cil’s meetings will promptly comply with what is already a 
widespread demand among Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
in this country. 


National Cancer Control Month. Back in 1913, a small 
group of physicians and laymen met in New York to discuss 
plans for an organization which would undertake to save 
lives through public education about cancer. This was the 
origin of the American Society for the Control of Cancer, 
which through the years has grown into a strong national 
organization. In its Women’s Field Army 350,000 women 
are now enrolled, to aid through education, research and 
timely counsel in the never-ending battle against disease. 
Wrote New York’s Archbishop Hayes (later Cardinal 
Hayes), in a pastoral urging cooperation with “National 
Cancer Week” in 1922: 
Remember Christ’s mission was one of healing both of 
soul and body. His compassion for suffering humanity 
stands out clearly in Holy Writ. His miracles generally 
were wrought to cure disease and relieve pain. In imi- 
tation of Him the Church, by prayer, sacrament and 
teaching, urges man to develop a healthy body, a clean 
mind and a spotless soul. 
This year, the month of April has been designated by Presi- 
dent Truman and Congress (following an act passed by 
Congress in 1938) as Cancer Control Month throughout the 
nation. Every community in the country can offer some 
means to cooperate toward vastly lessening and circumscrib- 
ing the ravages of cancer for young and old. 


Government for the People? A news story about a 
proposed referendum in one of our major Eastern cities has 
this to say: 
The whole basis for a referendum next winter is the 
theory that 1947 is a year in which no election for a 
major public office is to be held and that the measure 
can be advanced without any candidate either benefiting 
or suffering from opposing or espousing it. 
The author of this theory will doubtless receive a medal 
from the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Politi- 
cians for thus sparing the public’s representatives the bar- 
barous necessity of committing themselves before their con- 
stituents on a public controversial issue. 


Miners Take a Rest. Beginning April 1, the nation’s 
bituminous coal miners were slated for what John L. 
Lewis called a “rest,” but it was the kind of rest forbidden 
in Soviet Russia under the most awful penalties. Just why 


the miners need a rest at this time is not clear either to the 
country or to the operators; or that was what the operators 
said. They professed to be mystified by a collective-bargain- 
ing technique which avoided specific demands. Mr. Lewis 
wanted more money and shorter hours for the miners, but 
exactly how much money and what hours he did not say. 
He wanted a “health and welfare fund,” financed by the 
employers and administered by the union, but how large a 
fund he coyly neglected to state. He wanted safety measures, 
too, that would diminish the number of deaths and accidents 
in the mines, but contented himself with a general demand 
that the recommendations of Federal inspectors be made the 
law of the mines. Dismissing the operators’ proposals on 
these points as a “mumbo-jumbo of something entirely un- 
satisfactory,” Mr. Lewis notified his local unions that their 
contract would expire at midnight, March 31. This was the 
signal for the “rest” to begin. But the country cannot afford 
a “rest” at this time, even with a month’s supply of coal 
above ground. We need all-out production just about as 
badly as we needed it during the war. While the biennial 
“act” staged by Mr. Lewis and the operators has its amusing 
side, right now the leisurely routine isn’t very funny, and it’s 
becoming a little stale. Since certain consecrated steps have 
to be taken, regardless of circumstances, the actors might 
well consider beginning future shows three or four months 
ahead of the deadline. They might well consider, too, 
whether the rank-and-file miners, whose hard lot can and 
ought to be lightened, really want a “rest” at this time— 
without pay. 


Freedom for India. The imperial policy of “divide and 
rule” was long the basis of England’s profitable domination 
in India. Today the results of that policy have reached per- 
fect fruition, but England is no longer capable of profiting 
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by it. At the present moment three delegates from the 
British Cabinet are at New Delhi conferring with Indian 
leaders concerning a new political status for India. The 
starting point of all discussion is the proposition, to which 
Britain herself agrees, that India shall be free. The next 
question, what form or forms of government shall free India 
adopt, effectively turns all discussion into loud and bitter 
recriminations. The chief parties to the dispute have estab- 
lished their mutually irreconcilable positions and announced 
that the British must stand upon their particular platform 
or suffer the direst consequences (cf. AMERICA, March 9). 
Among the contending parties it becomes increasingly clear 
that Gandhi’s Congress Party, always the largest, grows 
daily stronger, while its chief rival, the Moslem League, has 
recently suffered in prestige as the result of partial election 
returns showing Congress Party, or independent Moslem, 
victories in some of the very Provinces out of which the 
League proposes to create Pakistan. The Moslem League has 
always enjoyed representation and recognition beyond its 
just deserts. Today its loud assertions and threats are cer- 
tainly in excess of its known power. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Mohammed Ali Jinnah could best serve his people, 
and the whole of India, by undertaking discussions on the 
basis of the reasonable terms of compromise now being 
offered by the Congress Party. It would be extremely inter- 
esting to know if the English delegation would favor such 
a discussion. 


Land Prices. Many a farmer had the depression of the 
thirties vividly brought home to him when confronted with 
the prospect of foreclosure. In those days farm income was 
completely unequal to the task of paying off debts for prop- 
erty bought at inflated prices after World War I. The farmer 
was experiencing once more the effects of slowed-down in- 
dustry, reduced urban income and smaller foreign markets. 
Thousands of farms were lost by their owners in conse- 
quence. Today there is serious danger the same thing will 
happen again. As long ago as March, 1945, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reported that, on the average, land 
prices were up 52 per cent. With returning veterans and 
former war workers bidding for an inadequate number of 
farms, land prices are still climbing. In certain areas like the 
Southeast the prices being asked—and paid—far exceed the 
long-term values of the farms. To pay for them, wartime 
food prices would have to continue indefinitely, and even 
then the task would be difficult. Those who are wise will get 
their prospective farm appraised by impartial persons such 
as county agents, neighboring farmers and government loan 
agencies. The risk is great and the results of imprudent land- 
purchase can be tragic for the individual and his family. 


Speculators in Land. The parasitic breed of speculators 
contributes to the pressure on land prices. Since their profit 
comes precisely from pushing the prices higher, their con- 
cern is not about the lot of the family to which they sell 
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but only to get out from under before the crash takes place. 
The speculator is well known to older farmers, who have 
watched him buy up a property in boom times, hold it for 
six months or so without any serious efforts at cultivation 
and then sell to the unwary buyer—at a considerably higher 
price, of course. Farmers living by cultivation of the land, 
both owners and tenants, are the ones who suffer by the 
practice. They would like to see the speculator put out of 
business. Perhaps the most effective way they suggest is that 
income taxes be levied on 100 per cent of the profit from 
re-sale unless the land has been held for at least a year—or, 
even better, two years. Other means of curbing speculators 
are restrictive re-sale clauses in the deeds or requirements of 
occupancy and cultivation, imposed by the loan agency 
which finances the sale. By one means or another the land 
speculator should be curbed before it is too late. He only 
helps push farm land prices to inflationary levels, and that 
is a threat to the security of bona-fide farm families. 


Reuther Wins. As expected, the convention of the United 
Automobile Workers at Atlantic City provided its generous 
quota of fireworks, culminating in the rough-and-tumble 
fight for the Presidency between the incumbent R. J. 
Thomas and the youngish, dynamic Walter Reuther. With 
the result in doubt until almost the very end of the ballot- 
ing, the delegates exploded when Reuther was declared 
elected by the narrow margin of 124 votes out of a total of 
8,764. Although Reuther owes his election mainly to rank- 
and-file disgust with factionalism in top UAW circles, as 
well as to his gift for brilliant, intelligent leadership, the 
Communist issue must not be underestimated. The Daily 
Worker campaigned lustily to defeat him, and while the 
election was not a straight left-wing-right-wing fight— 
many right-wingers supported Thomas—Mr. Reuther can be 
expected to take a clean-cut anti-Stalinist stand in UAW 
and CIO affairs. This will have the salutary effect of 
strengthening honest trade-unionists who are sick of ap- 
peasement and Communist double-talk. 


Cardinal von Galen. Justitia est fundamentum regnorum 
(“justice is the only solid foundation of any state”). This 
ancient motto comes easily enough as an introduction to a 
gala discourse at some academic Commencement in a free 
country. But it took the faith and courage of the martyrs 
for the Bishop of Miinster, Count Clemens von Galen, to 
pronounce those words in July, 1941, in Saint Lambert’s 
Church of his diocese, and to fling their implications into the 
teeth of his nazi persecutors. For unsparingly, arguing from 
that motto, he insisted that “the right to life, to protection 
from bodily injury, to freedom, is an indispensable part of 
a morally ordered community.” And when the time of 
liberation came, he did not hesitate to warn the occupying 
authorities that they, too, would commit injustice if they 
imitated nazi methods through the unjust stigmatizing or 
punishment of innocent persons. When Pope Pius XII, rec- 
ognizing Von Galen’s sanctity and wisdom quite as much as 
his courage, raised him to the Cardinal’s dignity, it was not 
alone his six-foot-eight stature which made him an out- 
standing figure in the ceremonies. The cheering Roman 
crowds recognized the interior greatness of the man, of 
which his outward appearance was an impressive symbol. 
His death, immediately after his elevation, is a deep grief to 
our Holy Father and a bitter loss at a time when his aid is 
needed for the moral and religious reconstruction of Ger- 
many. But though Cardinal von Galen’s voice is stilled, his 
example will live as that of one of the great Confessors of 
the Faith. 























The Uncured Malady. The address of the Earl of Halifax, 
given in the Washington Cathedral on March 24, was a 
profoundly thoughtful religious utterance that deserves 
meditation by all men of good will. Its central thesis was 
that men and nations that presume to call themselves Chris- 
tian must shoulder a grave weight of responsibility for the 
pagan state in which society today finds itself. Lord Halifax 
went on: “If there is a latent sickness in the Christian 
world, which remains uncured, sooner or later the malady 
will certainly reappear.” For his part, he sees “the root of 
the trouble” in “the idea that you can separate Christian 
belief from Christian practice,” and give obedience to the 
moral law while refusing faith in the truths of the Christian 
religion. This root of moral and social anarchy is indeed 


deeply imbedded in American soil, which gives ready nour- 
ishment to the destructive idea that beliefs do not matter, 
provided one does what one thinks is right. But perhaps we 
should carry Lord Halifax’s radical diagnosis one step far- 
ther. Does not the most serious sickness of the Christian 
world lie in the fact of its religious divisions? In fact, are 
not the schisms within the Christian faith the deepest cause 
of the present divorce between religion and morality? How 
shall the latter evil be cured, if no remedy is applied to the 
former? And how shall one cure a patient who does not 
know he is sick? (Many people believe that religious division 
is a sign of spiritual vitality, and that religious unity would 
somehow mean death, especially to man’s inner freedom.) 


This last question is the immediate, dismaying one. 








WASHINGTON FRONT 


A RECENT SENATE REPORT which did not receive the 
attention it demanded was that made on March 22 by the 
Special Committee Investigating the National Defense Pro- 
gram, which is otherwise known as the Mead Committee 
(formerly the Truman Committee). This report was the 
result of a world-wide investigation made by Senators Tun- 
nell and Knowland, members of the Committee, and had to 
do with Army and Navy surpluses of materials abroad. 

The total value of inventories held abroad by us was 
$23,980,694,250, of which $12,831,030,187 was declared— 
or to be declared—surplus. This included all aircraft and 
fixed installations. The Committee was especially interested, 
however, in civilian-type items which might be sold or re- 
turned to the United States. It found that roughly three- 
quarters of the total was of this nature. For instance, of the 
$14 billion worth held by the ground forces, over $11 bil- 
lion worth was of the category of goods useful in the 
civilian economy. 

There was the rub. For these goods to be sold or returned, 
they had to be declared “surplus,” that is, not useful any 
more for the Army or the Navy. The Committee found 
that these two services were unconscionably slow and vacil- 
lating in making this necessary declaration. The result was 
either that goods of critical scarcity did not reach us when 
we needed them, or when they do come will now compete 
with commodities on which private production has already 
been started again. 

Moreover, the Committee found that goods that might 
have been returned were not, though idle ships lay around 
in profusion, but were tied up in contradictory orders. On 
the other hand, goods that might have been sold abroad 
were lying there waiting to be declared surplus, or were not 
sold because of onerous restrictions made by foreign govern- 
ments, or if they were sold, were disposed of at ridiculously 
low prices. 

The story is one of woful and inconceivable muddling. 
Only the Congress comes out of it with a clean slate, since 
it had given ample authority to all agencies nearly two 
years ago. The Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
is blamed for giving “only slight attention” to the return 
of civilian-type goods, though that was its “primary re- 
sponsibility.” The Army and Navy are blamed for slowness 
and indecision in declaring surpluses and in furnishing cargo 
ships, the State Department for negotiating agreements 
which made sale abroad either impossible or ruinous. Alto- 
gether, it is a dismal picture of neglect of our national inter- 
ests by those whose duty it was to protect them. 

Wrimrrip Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


THE Catholic Mind reaches its 1,000th number with the 
April issue. Begun in 1903 by the editors of the Messenger, 
a monthly journal of cultural Catholicism, its direction was 
taken over by the America Press in 1909, when AMERICA, a 
Catholic review of the week, succeeded the Messenger. 

For forty years the Catholic Mind appeared twice a 
month. Then on its fortieth anniversary, January, 1943, it 
changed to a monthly in the style of the “Digest” publica- 
tions. However, it is not a digest. All its life it has stayed 
close to the policy stated in Vol. I, No. 1: 


Each number will contain an article of permanent 
value, entire or in part, on some question of the day, 
giving in pamphlet style: the best statements of Cath- 
olic doctrine; surest results of historical research; latest 
word on subjects of dispute; documents such as Papal 
Encyclicals; Pastoral Letters of more than local interest; 
important addresses at Catholic congresses; occasional 
sermons of special merit; biographies and good short 
stories; editorials, chronicles and book notes. 


There is many a treasure in the forty-four volumes pub- 
lished since this declaration of policy—a full and authentic 
version of every encyclical and significant pronouncement of 
successive Popes, beginning with Pius X; authoritative docu- 
mentation on the major movements abroad that have af- 
fected the Church, such as the French Separation Bill of 
1905, the Prussian School Law of 1906, the Irish University 
question, the Revolution in Portugal, the persecutions in 
Mexico and Spain, the nazi persecution, etc.; a record of all 
phases of Catholic life and anti-Catholic campaigns in the 
United States; answers to persistent misrepresentations of 
Catholic history and teaching; all the varied aspects of the 
question of religion in education. 

An enterprising editor would find all his material at hand 
in these volumes for several valuable and needed source pub- 
lications; for example, the encyclicals of Pius X and Bene- 
dict XV (never before, as far as we know, gathered together 
for handy reference), and the complete Catholic case on 
such issues as birth control, communism, social action, in- 
dustrial relations, the Spanish question, education. He could 
make a best-seller out of notable papers on Catholic educa- 
tion by Archbishops Ireland, Glennon and McNicholas; 
Bishop Gunn of Natchez; Fathers John K. Ryan, George 
Bull, Ignatius Cox, Timothy Brosnahan. 

Today the Catholic Mind has subscribers in forty-five 
countries outside the continental United States. A break- 
down of subscribers shows that 55 per cent are members of 
the Hierarchy, priests, brothers; 13 per cent are sisters, and 
32 per cent lay subscribers. A. P. F. 
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NINE YEARS OF ACTU 


JOHN C. CORT 


IN THE SPRING OF 1937 there was a strike at the Wool- 
worth stores in New York. At that time Barbara Hutton 
was just embarking on her brilliant marital career, and there 
was sarcastic comment on the contrast between the income 
of the lovely Woolworth heiress and the meager pittance 
doled out to the salesgirls who made that income possible. 

Miss Hutton also had defenders. One society columnist 
made the point that all the Woolworth-Donahue-Huttons 
were charming people, that Miss Hutton had a heart of gold 
and that she had, in fact, given $11 million to charity. A 
few days later there appeared on the picket line outside the 
14th Street store, just a brick’s throw from Union Square, a 
sign which read: “Bass Gave $11,000,000 To CHariry, 
BUT ‘THE Worker Is Not To Recerve as ALMs Wuart Is 
His Due In Justice.’—Pope Pius XI.” 

Thus did the ACTU (Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists) make its debut in the American labor movement. 
To put the Pope on the picket line of a just strike—that was 
its first public gesture. Recently the ACTU celebrated its 
ninth birthday. It is therefore fitting to review the history 
of its early years, analyze its program and diagnose its present 
condition and future prospects. 


BIRTH AND UPBRINGING 


The ACTU was born on February 27, 1937, on the 
kitchen table at Catholic Worker headquarters in New York. 
Eleven laymen served as midwives, and if there was a head 
midwife it was Martin Wersing, a clerk in the Edison system 
who had been leading the fight there for bona-fide unionism. 
The others were utility workers, seamen, several carpenters, 
a garment-worker, two journalists, a relief-worker and an 
office-worker. 

From the beginning the group was fortunate to have the 
spiritual direction of the wise and witty Rev. John P. Mona- 
ghan. And from the beginning Father Monaghan made a 
point of giving full responsibility and initiative to the lay 
officers of the ACTU, refusing to dominate its meetings or 
dictate its decisions. This policy probably resulted in some 
minor mistakes, but it certainly paid off in increased interest 
and activity on the part of its lay officers and members. 

Shortly after its founding, the ACTU gained two valuable 
recruits: Edward Scully and George Donahue. Scully was a 
young lawyer who had already helped to build an important 
rank-and-file movement in several AFL teamster locals. He 
later became Associate Editor of the ACTU paper, the Labor 
Leader, and head of the Catholic Labor Defense League, an 
affiliated organization of lawyers who give of their time and 
talents to unions or unionists in need of legal aid. Donahue 
had also made a name for himself as leader of a group of 
AFL checkers trying to clean up one of the locals of Joe 
Ryan’s longshore union. He eventually became president of 
the New York ACTU, editor of the Labor Leader and a vice- 
president of the retail clerks’ union, CIO. (Since the war 
the editor of the Labor Leader has been Roger Larkin, an- 
other Edison man, who has also served very ably as executive 
seoretary. ) 

Most of the early leaders of the ACTU had read Pius XI’s 
Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno (1931), and therefore they 
were probably aware that the Holy Father had written that 
wherever Catholics belong to non-Catholic, or “neutral” 
uions, as in the United States, “side by side with these unions 
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there must always be associations which aim at giving their 
members a thorough religious and moral training.” It would 
be a pious exaggeration, however, to say that these men were 
motivated exclusively by a desire to put the Pope’s demand 
into effect in America. It would be more accurate to say 
that from their own experience they had seen, as the Holy 
Father had seen, how good and how necessary is the insti- 
tution of trade unionism, and how badly it is in need of 
trained, militant Christian leaders. They had seen, in par- 
ticular, how in the absence of such leadership, racketeers, 
Communists or other undesirables can work or fight or 
bludgeon their way into control of American unions and 
proceed to use them for their own unpleasant purposes. 

They had seen, too, how indifferent were most Catholic 
union members, so large a percentage of the labor movement 
and yet so weak and impotent a force for Christian idealism, 
so ignorant of the social and economic dynamite within 
their own faith, so hungry for a leadership that would lift 
them out of their passive, meaningless roles and show them 
how Catholics can not only build a new labor movement 
but, indeed, a new world. 

And so these men organized the ACTU, and for many 
months they argued out their program in those early meet- 
ings at the Catholic Worker. But it was not as though they 
had to pick it out of thin air. In the encyclicals of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI, in the writings of Monsignor John A. 
Ryan and other Catholic authorities they already had a pro- 
gram. It was simply a question of applying i it to the Ameri- 
can scene. As it finally came out, it was probably the most 
extraordinary combination of radicalism, conservatism and 
plain common sense ever seen in the American labor move- 
ment. 


THE PROGRAM 


On the one hand, it said that “the worker has a right: 
1) to a steady job; 2) to a wage sufficient to support him- 
self and family in reasonable comfort; 3) to collective bar- 
gaining through union representatives freely chosen; 4) to a 
share in the profits after a just wage and a just return to 
capital have been paid; 5) to strike and picket peacefully 
for a just cause; 6) to a just price for the goods he buys; 
7) to hours and working conditions suitable to human dig- 
nity and necessary for steady employment for all men.” 

On the other hand, it also admitted the inescapable fact 
that the worker has certain duties to himself, to his fellow 
workers and to society. But even among the conservative 
reminders were radical challenges. “The worker,” they said, 
“has an obligation to: 1) join a boma-fide trade union; 
2) strike only for just cause and after all other means have 
been exhausted; 3) refrain from violence; 4) respect prop- 
erty; 5) abide by agreements freely made; 6) enforce strict 
honesty and a square deal for everybody inside his union; 
7) cooperate with decent employers who respect his rights 
to bring about a peaceful solution of industrial war, by set- 
ting up of guilds (alias vocational groups or industry coun- 
cils—J.C.C.) and producer cooperatives in which the worker 
shares as a partner in the ownership, management or profits 
of the business in which he works.” 

Note in particular this last item. Based almost literally on 
Quadragestmo Ammo, it concentrates in a few words the 
ACTU’s goal of a Christian industry in a Christian economy 











in a Christian society—a society in which the worker, 
through his union and through his own direct share in 
ownership, shall have sufficient power over the machine to 
make of it, not the tool of greed and destruction it so often 
is today, but a bulwark of freedom and security and an 
instrument toward that life of creative workmanship that 
is too often just a memory of the Middle Ages. 

This was the ACTU’s program. At least it was the 
ACTU’s economic program. For the ACTU also had a 
spiritual program, based on the conviction that all men are 
created not only to save their souls, not only to know, love 
and serve their Creator, but to know and love and serve 
Him as perfectly and as completely as possible. In fact, it is 
obvious that this was the foundation, the cornerstone of 
everything else, for they knew that where there is no per- 
sonal reform, there can certainly be no social reform. And 
from this realization came all the corporate Communions, 
the nocturnal adorations, retreats, holy hours and days of 
recollection that were organized over the years. 

It might also be said, although it is implicit in what has 
already been said, that the ACTU had a racial program. At 
any rate it insisted loudly and repeatedly that Christianity 
and democracy are twin mockeries unless the Negro is ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of absolutely equal rights with the 
white man, unless the Jew enjoys equal justice, and equal 
charity, with the Gentile. 


PuTTING PRINCIPLES TO WorRK 


Having worked out a body of doctrine, the ACTU was 
faced with the problem of putting it across. At first there 
was just a class on the labor encyclicals and membership 
meetings. Then in January, 1938, with the kind assistance 
of the Jesuit Fathers of Fordham, its first Workers’ School 
was opened in the Woolworth Building. As with the host of 
other labor schools which the ACTU has run or helped to 
run since then, the main subjects taught were labor ethics, 
labor history, labor law, parliamentary law and public speak- 
ing. The object, of course, was to give the individual worker 
a knowledge of sound principles plus enough trade-union 
know-how to put those principles into action within his own 
union. 

About the same time the ACTU started publishing its 
lively paper, the Labor Leader, which now comes out every 
two weeks with news of and comment on the labor move- 
ment. But teaching and writing weren’t enough. It wasn’t 
enough to say “Here we are, and here is our program—come 
and get it.” The leaders of the ACTU knew, as Christians 
and Communists alike have known, that the average man is 
not persuaded by those who talk most eloquently or reason 
most logically. He is persuaded, nine times out of ten, by 
those who by their actions, their interest and their sacrifice 
have proved themselves his friends. 

And so the ACTU set out to help workers, to help unions, 
to prove itself their friend. They helped unions organize the 
unorganized. They handed out leaflets, they secured speakers 
(frequently priests) for union meetings, they supported 
just strikes, they got out on the picket lines, they tried to 
throw their weight into every fight they could find on the 
side of the oppressed. So, too, for the individual union mem- 
ber oppressed by racketeer or communist leadership; they 
tried to prove themselves his friend by active and articulate 
assistance. 

The war was hard on the ACTU in New York. Many of 
its most able leaders went into the service. But in spite of 
that, the mother chapter has increased in strength and in- 
fluence. Enjoying the support of Cardinal Spellman and the 
unflagging cooperation of a score of devoted priests, it has 


more than doubled the circulation of its paper and increased 
its activity in every field. Recently it turned out over 2,500 
trade unionists for a Memorial Mass at Saint Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral for “labor’s heroic war dead,” on which occasion, inci- 
dentally, AmMerica’s Father Masse preached a truly brilliant 
sermon. 

Of the other chapters that have sprung up throughout the 
country, far and away the most successful has been that of 
Detroit, which was founded in July, 1938. With the gener- 
ous assistance of Cardinal Mooney, and under the highly 
capable leadership of Paul Weber and Tom Doherty, it has 
grown into a powerful influence for good in the labor move- 
ment of that important industrial center. Weber, a vice- 
president of the Michigan CIO, has done a remarkable job 
in building the chapter’s weekly, the Wage Earner, into one 
of the best labor papers that is published in the United 
States. 

Father Raymond Clancy, ACTU chaplain, is also head of 
the Archdiocesan Labor Institute and has organzied 41 labor 
schools in the parishes of Detroit. The ACTU there has gone 
farther than the New York group in its development of the 
conference technique within individual unions or union lo- 
cals. These conference meetings include religious instruction 
by the conference chaplain, who is always present, with 
talks on general labor problems and discussion of the par- 
ticular problems of the industry. As with the ACTU else- 
where, however, it is made clear that the conference must 
never lend itself to the charge of being simply “a Catholic 
faction” within the union, but must prove by both words 
and acts that it will cooperate with all men of good will, of 
every race and creed, toward those objectives of honest, pro- 
gressive union democracy which all share in common. 


NATIONAL GROWTH 


In 1940 eight chapters of the ACTU sent delegates to its 
first national convention in Cleveland. Represented were 
New York, Detroit, Newark, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Akron and Pontiac, Michigan. A score of Cardinals, 
archbishops and bishops sent their blessings and best wishes, 
and Monsignor Ryan came from Washington to preach to 
the delegates at a special Mass in Cleveland Cathedral. It 
was a good beginning. The delegates drew up articles of 
federation, elected a national director and decided that the 
New York chapter should house the national headquarters 
(226 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y.). 

The next year an even larger convention was held in 
Pittsburgh. About this time, in addition to those named, 
there were units from Boston, Scranton, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Ponca City, Oklahoma. But then came Pearl 
Harbor. Losing their best leaders before they had even gotten 
on their feet, some of the chapters succumbed to discourage- 
ment. Others went into a state of suspended animation, and 
the Chicago chapter transformed itself into the Chicago 
Labor Alliance. It publishes the monthly paper, Work. 

And now peace has returned, and with it nearly all of the 
missing Actists, thanks be to God. There can be no question 
that the ACTU will enjoy a fresh lease on life, will enter 
into a new, more active and even more important phase of 
its existence. For there is certainly no question in the minds 
of leaders and members alike that the ACTU is profoundly 
necessary, that it is here to stay, that the realization of its 
program in the American labor movement is peculiarly God’s 
work and that He will prosper it. They know it isn’t all 
beer and oratory, cheered on by the plaudits of the multitude 
and the blessing of the bishop. All too often it is just hard, 
grinding, thankless toil and trouble. Still, they know it must 
be done. And it will be done. 
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HOW LIBERAL 
IS LIBERALISM? 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 


EVERY NOW AND AGAIN some enterprising journalist 
digs up a Spanish catechism and finds that “Liberalism” is 
listed in it as one of the social errors condemned by the 
Catholic Church. Thereupon ensues some little to-do in the 
press. For instance, in 1938 there appeared a pamphlet, The 
Spanish Church and Politics, in which great use was made 
of the condemnation of Liberalism contained in the cate- 
chism written by Father Angel Maria de Arcos, S.J. AMERICA 
(Feb. 5, 1938) commented on it at the time, in a doubtless 
vain endeavor to calm the horror with which the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy, who released the pamphlet, 
had greeted this proof of the Church’s reactionary opposi- 
tion to modern ideas. Several weeks ago, another Spanish 
catechism turned up—this time, a re-edition of Ripalda, done 
by another Jesuit. In it Liberalism is put down, with so- 
cialism and communism, as a social evil; whereas no mention 
is made of nazism and fascism. This discovery was publi- 
cized in the press as an example of the awful things that are 
being said in Spain—and to little children, too. 


DoctTRINAIRE LIBERALISM 


The discovery was calculated to impress the American 
public. Few Americans have any very clear idea of what the 
Liberalism which the Church condemned actually meant. 
Insofar as the word stands for anything to the average 
American, it stands for the sum total of all the things that 
enlightened modern men consider worth while. The fact, 
however, is that nineteenth-century Liberalism stood for one 
chief thing which modern men, further enlightened by the 
experience of the last thirty years, consider particularly dis- 
astrous—a militant secularism, a systematic denial of the 
relevance of religion to social life. 

Actually, the Church was rarely more splendidly liberal 
than when she condemned Liberalism. In her century-long 
battle with the Liberal theory and spirit, many complex 
issues were raised. Not all of them were of equal importance; 
and the tactics of the battle were not always happily devised. 
Nevertheless, the Church was luminously clear about one 
central thing—that those who deny the sovereignty of God 
over human society are the most dangerous enemies of hu- 
man liberty. Today, even those who do not accept the full 
position of the Church must recognize that the cause for 
which the Church fought against Liberalism is, in one cen- 
tral aspect, the cause of all men of good will. 

It is curious that publicists should make so much of the 
Church’s condemnation of Liberalism, as found in Spanish 
catechisms. Actually, it can be found in any ordinary text- 
book of ethics, current in any country. However, these 
latter might not serve the publicists’ purpose; for normally 
(I looked in several to verify the fact) they are careful to 
speak of “Continental,” or “European,” or “philosophical” 
Liberalism as the object of the Church’s reprobation. For 
instance, Cathrein’s classic manual prefaces its description 
and refutation of Liberalism with this remark: “What is 
here said is not to be understood of every individual who calls 
himself a ‘liberal,’ or of the ‘liberal’ parties in all countries, 
but of the system itself, as it is commonly held in most of 
the states of Europe.” In other words, the Liberalism con- 
demned by the Church is rightly written with a capital L. 

It was not (as in most American minds) just a senti- 
mental mood, an inherited persuasion of very vague content, 
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but a highly doctrinaire social theory, resting on premises 
as dogmatic as any ecclesiastical belief. It was elaborated 
largely in France; that fact explains its character. It has 
been well said that the English (and the Americans) re- 
treat before an absolute, but the French advance. For this 
reason Liberalism, in England and America, remained a way 
of life, large and loose and unpreoccupied with first prin- 
ciples, and therefore has been able somehow to survive be- 
cause its very lack of logic left it open to vitalizing influ- 
ences. But in France, Liberalism became a body of doctrine, 
tightly organized, and consciously related to clearly defined 
first principles. The first principles were false, and therefore 
French Liberalism was condemned to death, not only by the 
anathema of the Church but by the empirical verdict of 
history. 

The Church’s condemnation is, of course, contained in 
substance in the Syllabus of Errors. That strange, rough 
document, unique among ecclesiastical utterances, contains 
the Church’s indictment of the intellectual foundations and 
the political and social applications of Continental Liberal- 
ism. The indictment is drawn up without eloquence or 
argument. This is the Church’s custom, as when Pius XI, 
in a few curt propositions, condemned nazi racist theory. 
However, the Syllabus is phrased in such a way as to leave it 
peculiarly open to misconstruction, if read by itself; for in it 
Pius IX merely summed up the errors with which he had 
dealt at length in thirty-two pronouncements over a period 
of twenty years. Put in its context in these documents, each 
proposition of the Syllabus is quite clear. 

It was once the fashion to view the Syllabus as the last 
dying curse spoken by an outworn ecclesiastical system 
against the new world which had no place for it. It was 
regarded as the definitive proof that the Catholic Church 
would no longer be a factor in world civilization, since it 
had broken with all the forces that were to make the civil- 
ization of the future. Today there is a disposition to revise 
judgment. Thoughtful people are coming to discover that the 
Syllabus of Errors contained a few truths. Acknowledgment 
of the fact is sometimes made half-apologetically, as when 
William Aylott Orton, in his valuable book, The Liberal 
Tradition, remarks in the course of his rather sympathetic 
discussion of the Syllabus: “If it seem paradoxical to dis- 
cover a few truths in the Syllabus of Errors, the remedy is 
to read it in the light of the full sequel.” 


FRuITs OF DOcTRINAIRE LIBERALISM 


The full sequel to nineteenth-century Continental Liberal- 
ism is, of course, the twentieth century, with its two World 
Wars, that have left humanity shivering in the vestibule of 
the atomic age and, perhaps, of the hell of the Last World 
War. In the light of this full sequel, as Orton sees it, 

the underlying thesis [of the Syllabus] had substance; 

and when Pius hurls his final anathema at any who sug- 

gest that “the Roman Pontiff can and should reconcile 
himself to, and come to terms with, progress, Liberalism 
and modern civilization,” we can hardly avoid the re- 
flection that modern civilization, 1944 style, is indeed 
pretty difficult for Christian men to come to terms 
with. 
My point is that the two essential things with which the 
Roman Pontiff refused to come to terms in 1864 are the 
same two things with which no Christian man can come to 
terms in 1946. The first is the philosophical principle of the 
absolute autonomy of the individual reason; the second is 
the political principle of the juridical omnipotence of the 
state. Both principles were of the essence of Liberalism, and 
they were the basic reasons for its condemnation. 











Proposition 3 of the Syllabus reads: “Human reason, hav- 
ing no regard of God, is the sole arbiter of truth and falsity, 
right and wrong; it is a law unto itself, and of its own nat- 
ural resources it is adequate to secure the good of men and 
peoples.” This proposition is condemned as it stands; for this 
is absolute rationalism, the theory of man’s complete eman- 
cipation, in the intellectual order, from all manner of 
authority external to himself—whether it be God, the nat- 
ural law, the Bible, the Church, or even antiquity with its 
hereditary lessons. Moreover, since there is no such thing as 
abstract reason, but only reason as it exists in men, this 
rationalism leads to the destruction of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, truth and falsity. It becomes the 
prerogative of every man to think what he likes, and to be 
himself the judge of its truth. Above all, as the famous 
Frenchwoman said: “Everyone makes his own little religion.” 

It was on this premise that the men of the Revolution 
proclaimed freedom of religion as the first of the great mod- 
ern liberties—the right of the individual to worship God as 
he pleases, if he pleases. And it was this freedom of religion, 
based on this premise, that Gregory XVI had in mind when 
he called it a deliramentum—an absurdity, a piece of non- 
sense (how often that famous word has been mistranslated 
through a series of Protestant books). That is precisely what 
it is. It is an absurdity because it contradicts the first prin- 
ciple of ethical reason—the sovereignty of God over the 
human conscience. Be it noted that Liberalism, in defining 
freedom of religion, went much farther than the assertion of 
the right of every man, as against the state, to worship God 
according to his conscience. This, I take it, is the first of the 
Four Freedoms proclaimed by the late President Roosevelt. 
And this is no nonsense, but sound ethical doctrine, which 
the Catholic Church has always taught. 


LIBERAL TYRANNY 


Paradoxically enough, freedom of religion in this sense 
was regarded as particularly pernicious nonsense by the 
French Republic, which, as any impartial historian will ad- 
mit, was not “neutral,” not simply anti-clerical, or even 
anti-Catholic, but downright anti-religious. Few who have 
written on the topic have ever advocated state coercion of 
conscience more strongly than Rousseau, the first great 
philosopher of the Liberal society. And where Continental 
Liberalism guided political policy and practice (as once in 
Italy, Spain, Mexico, and some of the early and present Latin- 
American republics), it was always the first of the Four 
Freedoms that suffered the greatest repression. The fact is 
that when individualistic Liberalism gave every man the 
“freedom” to make his own little religion, it also let the 
Leviathan State move in to make the real, big religion— 
social secularism. Every man could privately be as religious 
as he pleased, if indeed he pleased. But let him not attempt 
to make his religion a force in shaping the structure, the 
institutions, the spirit and tendency of society. Blocking 
such an attempt was the mighty power of the only divine 
majesty which Liberalism acknowledged—the state. 

Proposition 39 of the Syllabus reads: “The republican 
state, as the origin and source of all rights, possesses a juri- 
dical competence that is circumscribed by no limits.” The 
proposition has a familiar sound; we seem to have heard it 
recently enunciated in German, Italian and in Russian. And 
this fact may mitigate the scandal taken at Spanish cate- 
chisms which omit a condemnation of nazism and fascism, 
while condemning Liberalism. For part of the essence of the 
Liberalism which the Church condemned was its totalitarian 
concept of the state. 

It would be easy, but too long, to show how the Liberal 


theory of the atomic individual, with its rationalistic prem- 
ises, logically led to state socialism, based on the theory that 
all rights are state-granted and state-controlled—the theory 
of the “general will,” as cast up by the Liberal philosophers 
and perfected in practice by Liberal politicians. What is here 
important is the fact that the full fury of the Church’s 
attack on Liberalism fell on the Liberal assertion that there 
is no sovereignty higher than that of the national state, and 
on the corresponding Liberal denial of the relevance of re- 
ligion to society. The state, said the Liberals, is not subject 
to an order of justice, established by the law of God and 
containing certain imprescriptible human rights; on the con- 
trary, the state itself establishes the order of justice, and is a 
law unto itself. On this assertion of absolute state sovereign- 
ty the Liberals based their drive for separation of Church and 
State. But this was only an intermediate objective; what they 
really wanted to achieve was a completely secularized society, 
in which religion would be denied any vital influence on the 
political, social, economic or educational life. 

Pius LX saw this clearly. And there is a certain pathos felt 
now on reading what he wrote in Quanta Cura, the encycli- 
cal which accompanied the Syllabus: “When religion is sepa- 
rated from civil society, and the teaching and authority of 
Divine revelation are repudiated, even the very notion of 
justice and human rights is clouded in darkness, and lost; 
and in the place of true justice and right based on law is 
substituted material force.” Seventy-five years after those 
words were written, the United Nations were waging a 
titanic war, supposedly for justice and human rights, against 
the threat of a new order that would be imposed by material 
force on a darkened world. And in the midst of the war, 
men of good will—Catholics, Protestants and Jews—united 
in writing a Pattern for Peace, whose first point asserted the 
sovereignty of God and of the moral law over nations and 
states and international society. This, in substance, was the 
assertion of the Syllabus. But in 1864 it went unheeded. 


Pius [IX further wrote in Quanta Cura: 

Who can fail to see and intimately realize that when 

human society is loosed from the bonds of religion and 

true justice, it can have no other aim than the acquisi- 
tion and accumulation of riches, and can follow no 
other law in its actions than an unconquerable inner 
lust to serve its own pleasures and interests? 
At the time, men and nations did not see this, that when 
religious principles cease to govern society, society loses its 
moral purpose, nations pursue solely material aims, and the 
result is war. Seventy-five years later, another Pius had to 
issue a call to all men of good will to enlist in a crusade to 
“lead the nations back from the muddy cisterns of material 
and selfish interests to the living fountain of divine law, 
which alone is powerful to create that enduring moral 
grandeur of which the nations and humanity, to their own 
serious loss, have for too long a time felt the absence and the 
need.” 

Men of good will have begun to understand the crusade of 
Pius XII. They may now begin to understand that Pius IX 
first proclaimed it when he condemned Liberalism. It is a 
crusade to set a higher sovereignty over the reason of man 
and over the authority and action of the state. This is what 
the Church was fighting for, in fighting against Liberalism. 
To the Liberal concept of abstract liberty, she opposed the 
concrete Christian concept of responsibility—the idea that 
men and nations are sovereign indeed, and free, but subject 
in their thought and purpose and action to God, His thought, 
His purpose, His action. The cause for which the Church— 
alone and without allies—fought in the nineteenth century 
has become today the cause of all men of good will. 
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“EUROPE’'S SADDEST 
HUMAN PROBLEM” 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 


ON NOVEMBER 30, 1945, in three Swedish camps, in- 
ternees sentenced to deportation into Soviet territory went 
berserk. Of the 2,700 concerned, 100 attempted suicide and 
two succeeded; 500 others had to be hospitalized for weak- 
ness resulting from a hunger-strike they had begun in order 
to stall the deportation. Most of the rioters were Germans, 
but included was a large number of Lithuanians, Latvians 
and Estonians. To be true, all of them had served, it was 
asserted at the time, in the German Army; they were pris- 
oners of war. But the panic into which they were thrown 
was the most dramatic sample we have had to date of the 
stark fear and terror which are gripping literally millions in 
Europe, and especially eastern Europe, when they stare at the 
imminent specter of deportation. 

It is estimated by the Division on Displaced Persons of 
UNRRA that today there are no less than 12 million dis- 
placed persons in Europe. The plight of all of them is lament- 
able enough, truly, but the greater part of them are persons 
who are now in the course of repatriation through the 
orderly processes of the various military bodies and of the 
relief agencies, notably UNRRA. But even after these or- 
derly, if agonizingly slow, shifts of population have been 
effected, and all the millions who want co go home have 
been given that chance, there will still remain, it is estimated, 
about a half-million of “unrepatriables,” though this esti- 
mate falls far short of the actual picture. 


““UNREPATRIABLES” 


Who are these “unrepatriables”? They fall into two 
classes: those who are unwilling to be repatriated and those 
who are of undiscoverable nationality. In this second group, 
for example, are included the thousands of nomad children 
who are either orphans or have lost track of their parents. 
But the group which is attracting so much attention these 
days and arousing such bitter feelings in both camps is the 
first: those who are simply unwilling to go home. Some 
few are loath to return to their native land merely because 
they have settled down successfully beyond its borders; but 
it is safe to say that by far the greater majority will 
not, if they can help it, return home because they fear that 
the political, social and religious conditions of their coun- 
tries have so changed that they would be subject to dis- 
crimination and active persecution. 

These are the people, then, whom we must envisage when 
we think of “displaced persons”; it is around them that 
there is being waged a battle for and against human rights 
that will come into the open at the UNO meeting this 
autumn. It is in behalf of these people that the Pope has 
solemnly raised his voice in his allocution to the newly 
consecrated Cardinals on February 20; it was for them that 
Cardinal Tisserant was speaking when he condemned this 
aspect of the Yalta agreement. Both Pope and Cardinal were 
directing their remarks toward the plight of the Ruthenians, 
Ukrainians and Hungarians, who are, they asserted, being 
forced back into their native, now Russian-dominated, lands 
by the American and British occupation forces of Germany 
and Austria. 

But the problem is even more extensive than that. With- 
in the past few weeks it has been announced that the Polish 
army-in-exile is to be disbanded. This will mean that 100,000 
Polish troops in Italy and some 47,000 in England will be- 
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come very definitely displaced persons; they do not want to 
return to a Polish puppet state, and their commander, Gen- 
eral Anders, has formally registered his opposition to any 
forced repatriation until such time as Warsaw has guaran- 
teed full and free elections. Yugoslavia, however, claims to 
see in the disbanded Polish soldiers in Italy a threat to her 
security, and so the squeeze is on to force them to return 
“home.” 

Furthermore, the Baltic states add their numbers to the 
problem. Though Russia considers Latvians, Lithuanians and 
Estonians to be Russian nationals, they certainly do not so 
consider themselves, nor do the United States and Britain. 
Accordingly, figures released by Allied military governments 
show that by the fall of 1945, of the 21,000 Estonians and 
47,000 Lithuanians in the western occupation zones, none 
had been repatriated; of 61,000 Latvians, only 1,000 had re- 
turned home. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PROTESTS 


The Balts, the Poles, the Ruthenians and Ukrainians and 
many others scattered among other nationalities are the 
kernel of this distressing problem. It is quite true that the 
United States and Britain have taken a public stand in favor 
of respecting the wishes of these “unrepatriables”; at the 
London UNO meeting, as Father Graham has reported in 
these columns (“UNO Affirms the Freedoms,” March 16), 
American and British delegates opposed the Russian demands, 
which that country had first introduced into the stormy 
conference of Foreign Ministers at London on September 
24, 1945, when the Soviet delegate demanded that “‘Rus- 
sian nationals” be sent home more rapidly from the Amer- 
ican and British zones. Again, Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, in announcing on March 15 that the United States 
was studying the advisability of closing all displaced-persons 
camps in the American zone between August 1 and Septem- 
ber 1 of this year, at the same time gave assurance that 
persons in those camps would not be obliged to return to 
countries of their origin if they did not care to do so. 

Despite this official stand, however, the pressure toward 
forceful repatriation continues, and there are indications 
that the United States has yielded to it in some instances 
(cf. “D. P. Tangle,” America, March 23, p. 634). Further- 
more, the pressure will be increased. N. I. Feonov, Russian 
delegate to the UNRRA plenary session meeting at Atlan- 
tic City, stated on March 16 that he will insist that UNRRA 
stop giving aid to “Russian nationals” who refuse to return 
home, and it is anticipated that Soviet satellite countries, 
Poland, Yugoslavia and Czecho-Slovakia, will back his de- 
mands. Finally, Russia will most certainly, at the coming 
meeting of the United Nations Social and Economic Council 
to be held in New York in April, take the same tack that she 
did in London last December, when she proposed that all 
help be withdrawn from those D.P.’s who refuse to go home 
in four months. 

Such a policy, if adopted, would actually be criminal, for 
there is plenty of indication that Sir Philip Noel-Baker, 
British delegate to the Atlantic City UNRRA meeting, was 
reporting the Russian-dictated attitude correctly when he 
remarked, on March 26, that “the position of the Polish 
member seemed to be that refugees unwilling to return home 
must be guilty of offenses against their allies.” That this is 
actually the ominous attitude is given further evidence by 
the Polish member’s reply. Jan Stanczyk, claiming that Sir 
Philip distorted the Polish view, nevertheless went on to say 
that “the Polish government has no intention of forcing to 
return the few Poles who want to remain abroad.” (Em- 
phasis added.) Obviously he was trying, by minimizing the 




















number, to create the impression that these “few” are legiti- 
mately suspect. Sir George Rendel, another English delegate, 
causticly remarked that it was “nonsense to say governments 
would welcome as their own children” people who were 
loyal to a preceding government. It is certain that by no 
means a “few” Poles, Balts and others now living outside 
their countries anticipate being treated like most obnoxious 
step-children if and when they are herded like cattle “home.” 


Prior AGREEMENTS 


In view of this continued Russian agitation, which may 
yet worry the United States into steps that would violate 
fundamental human rights, it is pertinent to recall agree- 
ments that actually exist among nations in regard to these 
same displaced persons. In 1938, at Evian-les-bains in Swit- 
zerland, an Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees was 
organized. It remained largely inactive after the outbreak of 
the war in 1939, but in August, 1944, it was reorganized. 
It includes thirty-six member governments, including Rus- 
sia, which is, indeed, on the Executive Council; it directs 
its attention “to the problem of the settlement of those 
racial, religious and political refugees whose prospects of 
return to their former countries after the war seem doubt- 
ful”; it is directed in its charter to “take final responsibility 
for the unrepatriables, to provide legal protection, and to 
find places of settlement.” In view of these precise and in- 
clusive aims, to which, be it remarked, the Soviet Union has 
jointly committed herself, it becomes hard to see by what 
right Russia keeps insisting that her unilateral decision on 
who are her nationals and whether they ought to be re- 
patriated be. immediately acquiesced in by the other nations 
who make up the Intergovernmental Committee. 

Again, in 1942, twelve nations, the USSR among them, 
issued a joint statement giving cognizance to persisting re- 
ports of deportations, mass executions and enforced labor 
practices instituted by the nazis against the Jews, and con- 
demning these persecutions as “‘a policy of cold-blooded ex- 
termination.” What would the USSR call the policy of 
forcing Balts, Poles, Ruthenians, Ukrainians back into their 
homelands to face certain political and religious discrimina- 
tion and worse, to judge from recent reports on the treat- 
ment of the Eastern Uniates? 

It seems quite likely that the functions of this still-exist- 
ing and still-juridical Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees will be taken over by the Social and Economic 
Council of the United Nations. That, however, will be a 
matter of considerable time and debate. In the meantime, 
the pressure from Russia and her puppet states will continue. 
What is to be done in that meantime? How can the human 
rights of these millions be safeguarded? 


PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 


It is imperative, first, that the United States War and State 
Departments consider carefully the wisdom of not closing the 
camps for displaced persons that now exist in American occu- 
pation territory. Such camp life is, doubtless, not the ideal hu- 
man existence, but at least it is of such a nature that Amer- 
ican concepts of freedom and democracy can there find a 
growth, and fundamental liberties be safeguarded. The prob- 
lem that will arise if and when these camps are disbanded 
is twofold: either, as the Russians want, support of the in- 
ternees will then be stopped and they will thus be forced to 
return to their native lands (a solution we oppose), or 
UNRRA will be asked to take over their feeding and relief. 
It can be stated flatly that UNRRA cannot assume such an 
added responsibility. Even if it could, then Russia, as a 
member-nation of UNRRA, would have a voice in the de- 


cisions, and the old round of arguments would begin all over 
again. If UNRRA does take over the camps, it must be 
with the understanding that Resolution 71, now under fire 
at the Atlantic City meeting, be continued and interpreted 
in the field, so that only those persons will be deprived of 
UNRRA aid who are traitors and collaborators, and that 
means only those “against whom a charge has actually been 
made and who are in the actual custody of military or civil 
authority.” 

It seems that the immediate solution of the problem lies 
along the following lines which, in July, 1945, were recom- 
mended to the attention of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee by the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service. This organization includes 58 private Amer- 
ican welfare agencies, prominent among them being 
N.C.W.C.-War Relief Services. These recommendations of 
last year have since been subjected to intensive study by the 
Council of Voluntary Agencies, and a revision of them will 
be brought to the attention of the Social and Economic 
Council of the United Nations. Here are the lines urged for 
the interim period, until the United Nations can actually 
take over the effective control of the displaced persons’ 
problem: 

1. Let there be declared an immediate moratorium on all 
enforced repatriation. Persons in D.P. camps are to remain 
there; there is to be no unilateral determination of na- 
tionality. 

2. Persons not in D.P. camps shall be allowed to remain 
in the countries in which they are, until some final United 
Nations decision can be made. In the meantime, these per- 
sons are to be accorded rights to full employment, education 
and public-relief benefits. 

3. The United Nations Social and Economic Council, or 
whatever agency will take over the problem, should extend 
its political protection as far as possible; an international 
passport for refugees should be developed. 

4. Nations of the world should be urged most strongly 
to revise their immigration policies and quotas. 

This last point was brought to American attention on 
March 13 by the Pope, when he addressed an American 
group that had been dispatched to Europe by President 
Truman to facilitate immigration within the present Amer- 
ican quota. Stating that larger immigration could help to 
solve “Europe’s saddest human problem . . . the enforced 
transfer of helpless, innocent populations,” the Holy Father 
reminded us that America has not lost by being generous 
in admitting immigrants. 

Such is the complex problem, which is being further com- 
plicated by the attitude of Russia and Russian-dominated 
countries, which, to put it bluntly, simply cannot compre- 
hend or refuse to acknowledge the civilized concept of 
asylum and individual human liberty. 

In the face of these unjust demands, it is up to other 
nations to urge a strong policy for the interim period. 
This policy has been sketched above; it will be our task to 
follow it more in detail as it is presented to and worked out 
by the United Nations’ agencies. On the justice and strength 
of that working-out depend the freedom and the very lives 
of millions. 





WHO’S WHO 


Joun C. Cort, one of the original founders of ACTU, is 
at present on the staff of its paper, the Labor Leader, 
and is also an Associate Editor of the Commonweal. 
Mr. Cort, a convert to the Catholic Faith, has been a 
CIO member and organizer for ILGWU (AFL). 
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EXIT GROMYKO 


BEFORE THE FULL GAZE of the world, the Soviet dele- 
gate on the UNO Security Council made it clear that his 
country believes in abiding by the purposes and principles 
of the San Francisco Charter only when these do not inter- 
fere with Soviet wishes. 

The drama of the Gromyko walk-out is equaled, however, 
by the clear-cut nature of the issue involved. The immediate 
procedural issue dramatized the fundamental moral issue of 
giving little Iran a chance to speak its mind on postpone- 
ment; and this latter was so patent that those members of 
the Council who wished to retain even the appearance of 
fairness had no choice left to them. 

There was talk—premature, it now appears—that the 
withdrawal of the Soviet delegate from the discussions on 
Iran meant a withdrawal from the United Nations. Com- 
mentators quote the recent statement of Generalissimo 
Stalin emphasizing the importance which the USSR attaches 
to the United Nations. Either the Soviet leader was trifling 
with words or the instructions sent to Ambassador Gromyko 
to take the step he did were a colossal blunder on the part of 
the Soviet Foreign Office. 

For blunder it was, and one that played into the hands of 
Russia’s rivals. Moscow could not have found a more effica- 
cious way of unifying world opinion against itself. The 
patently childish gesture of picking up their marbles and 
leaving in a huff effectively stilled the voices of publicists in 
this country and elsewhere who have a record for ignoring 
intellectual scruples in the cause of Soviet-American friend- 
ship. To say that the American public fully supports the 
position of Secretary Byrnes would be superfluous. The mil- 
lions that listened to the live broadcasts of the Security 
Council debates could have only praise for the American 
delegate, who judged that the time and matter were ripe 
to take a clear and leading position. As we said editorially in 
this space last week: 


The public may not know the ins and outs of Iranian 
oil concessions. It may not be able to grasp the rights 
and wrongs of age-old economic or national rivalries. 
Yet it does know how to hiss and boo the raw decisions 
of a referee who transgresses the rules. 


The action of the Soviet delegate was just too clearly one 
of those “raw decisions.” He used his position as a member 
of the Council to put the other party at a disadvantage. And 
when the decision went against him he refused to accept the 
verdict. It didn’t take an expert on international politics to 
make up his mind what to think of that procedure. 

We have, however, the United Nations to thank for clari- 
fying the issues so dramatically. Britain and the United 
States had failed to get any reply from the Soviet Union on 
their query as to the continuing presence of the Red Army 
in Iran. But the issue was forced by the inexorable machinery 
of an international organization built to handle just such 
questions. The good faith of the contestants was given a 
dramatic test. The public saw everything and made up its 
own mind. Nothing like this could have taken place before 
the UNO came into existence. 

Yet there is reason for sadness. A world that had hoped for 
an era of cooperation now finds one nation in the high 
councils of the world unwilling to abide by the rules. The 
anxious question that now faces us is whether the Soviet 
Union will learn anything from this episode and adopt an 
attitude of cooperation more in line with the basic rules of 
fair play. 
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EDITOR 


The decision is up to the Soviet Union. The United Na- 
tions did not fail when Gromyko walked out. On the con- 
trary, the moral level of international politics rose appre- 
ciably when the Council decided, ten minutes after the 
Soviet walk-out, to go ahead anyway and hear the Iranian 
representative, whom Mr. Byrnes assumed to be fully author- 
ized to speak for his government and his people. To say 
that UNO failed, then, is to put a new meaning on the 
word “failure.” 


PERON’S VICTORY 


AS THE SLOW COUNTING of ballots in Argentina 
moved toward the finish, Col. Juan D. Perén’s lead over 


Dr. José Tamborini, candidate of the Democratic Union, : 


assumed landslide proportions. However much we may dis- 
like the man personally and the ideology he represents, the 
time has come for the State Department to reconsider a 
policy which has signally failed to achieve its objective and 
has succeeded only in weakening our hard-won inter- 
American solidarity. 

Obviously nothing is to be gained by continuing our uni- 
lateral campaign to bring Argentina round to our way of 
thinking. Through the publication of a 40,000-word “Blue 
Book,” detailing the pro-German sympathies of the Perén 
Government and its dictatorial character, we gave the peo- 
ple of Argentina all the facts necessary for an intelligent 
judgment. In a free and fair election they chose Colonel 
Perén, and that makes an end of it. 

There can be no question that, in opposing Perén, Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Spruille Braden was motivated by 
democratic ideals and a concern for hemispheric unity. In 
giving Mr. Braden their unqualified support, Secretary of 
State Byrnes and President Truman acted from similar high- 
minded motives. But it must be clear to them now that in 
choosing to intervene in the Argentine election we selected 
not merely a dangerous diplomatic weapon but, in the cir- 
cumstances, the worst possible one. We succeeded only in 
stimulating Argentine nationalism and making votes for the 
chauvinistic Perén. 

Furthermore, it is questionable whether the State Depart- 
ment gained anything by attempting to stigmatize Perén 
as a Fascist. The Argentine Colonel is obviously an ultra- 
nationalist, something of a demagog, and a dictator in the 
Latin-American tradition. He and his friends certainly sup- 
ported the German war effort and are still protecting nazi 
interests in South America. But if Perén is a Fascist, he is a 
Fascist in his own peculiar way. In Germany the Nazis came 
to power with the support of many rich industrialists; but 
in the Argentine election Perén depended chiefly on the 
workers and the poor. Most of the wealthy people opposed 
him. For some reason or other this fact is not widely known 
in the United States, although it seems to have been under- 
stood in Soviet Russia, whence a trade delegation has already 
sailed for “fascist” Argentina. (By itself, of course, the fact 
that Stalin is willing to trade with Argentina proves noth- 
ing. Remember his deal with Hitler?) By associating Perén 
with fascism, we have made it unnecessarily difficult for 
ourselves to abide by the decision of the Argentine electorate 
and to recognize the new government. And we have prob- 
ably enhanced, although unwittingly, the prestige of fascism 
throughout Latin America. 
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But the worst result of our Argentine policy has been to 
weaken inter-American solidarity. Despite our efforts dur- 
ing the past decade to win the neighborly confidence of the 
republics to the south, Latin Americans are still suspicious 
of us. Their latent fears of the United States’ intervention 
in their affairs have been stirred to life by our open opposi- 
tion to Perén, and it will take some time to convince them 
again that we do not seek to dominate the hemisphere. The 
failure of our Argentine policy will not be complete if it 
teaches us to eschew unilateral action and to use inter- 
American machinery in settling differences with our neigh- 
bors to the south. 


CLEAN UP THE ADS 


TO ERIC JOHNSTON, new President of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc., we recommend a cam- 
paign. Let neither Mr. Johnston nor the industry suspect 
that we are trying to lay an unwarranted burden on them, 
for the need for the campaign we want was suggested by 
Mr. Johnston’s own words in his first annual report issued 
on March 25. While reaffirming the industry’s pledge “to 
maintain its high moral standards in films,” he declared that 
the voluntarily adopted codes governing film-content, titles 
and advertising were “an enlightened policy of self-discipline 
based on the solid foundation of respect for common prin- 
ciples of morality and decency.” 

Now, those are fine phrases and worthy of applause but, 
as a sorry matter of fact, whatever be the self-discipline of 
the industry in the matter of film-content, the advertise- 
ments that spread their allure over the pages of our news- 
papers and on the billboards leave much to be desired. Open 
your paper this night or any night in the week to the movie 
page. You will find without fail that what you have is a 
spread of not-too-subtle sexiness. Even films that are them- 
selves relatively free of that taint will be advertised with 
the most suggestive pictures, as happened not too long ago 
with the British film, Colonel Blimp. 

It may be asking too much to inquire why all movie ads 
cannot be as simple and in as good taste as those which 
announce the attractions at New York’s Radio City Music 
Hall, but it is not asking too much to expect the industry 
to set about a clean-up of this aspect of the business. 

Hollywood owes this duty to the people of America. It 
owes the duty first of all to those who go to the films and 
owes it to those who may never set eyes on a screen, but who 
are still assailed with lurid and suggestive scenes whenever 
they pick up their newspaper. There has to be some pro- 
tection from this sort of thing, for the sake of family life. 
You may keep the children from attending movies you sus- 
pect, but it is rather an impossibility to keep them from the 
daily papers. 

The Legion of Decency and other review agencies exercise 
no influence in the matter of controlling the ads. This is 
the industry’s sole responsibility, though, of course, the 
newspapers could show a greater measure of restraint in the 
ad-copy they accept. But Mr. Johnston has issued his assur- 
ance that moral controls will be continued. We wait with 
fingers somewhat crossed to see whether that will apply to 
the ads as well. It ought to. We suggest that Mr. Johnston 
take a look at the movie page of his favorite paper and see 
what he honestly thinks. 





FARM PRICES 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ANDERSON risked 
the displeasure of various farm pressure groups by avowing 
his opposition to the Pace farm price bill. This bill (AmeEr- 
ica, March 23, p. 635) provides for inclusion of labor costs 
when parity prices are computed for agricultural products. 
The Secretary considers it inflationary as well as detrimental 
to the farmer’s long-range interest even in normal circum- 
stances. In this many who have studied the bill’s implica- 
tions concur. 

Certain farm lobbyists—enjoying considerable influence in 
legislative circles—do not see eye to eye with the Secretary 
of Agriculture. More concerned with the immediate price 
jump of thirty per cent which the Pace formula would 
effect than with long-term consequences, they tend to re- 
gard Mr. Anderson as unsympathetic to farm interests. 

At first glance many non-farmers might favor the Pace 
revision of the parity formula. To them the inclusion of 
labor costs seems but a logical procedure. Closer examination 
of the new formula, however, reveals that it practically 
overthrows and not merely modifies our traditional parity 
principle. The value of what is substituted is yet unproved 
and by no means certain. Heretofore parity farm prices have 
been determined by seeking an equitable relationship between 
them and prices paid by the farmer, including interest and 
taxes. While some account may later have to be taken of 
increased labor costs, there is little reason for stressing them 
to the extent demanded by the Pace formula. In agriculture, 
production costs are normally fluctuating and uncertain. 
Emphasizing them rather than the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar will lead not only to disagreement and diffi- 
culty in computing parity prices but also can turn out to be 
a boomerang in less prosperous times. 

Nevertheless improvements are definitely called for in the 
farm price system. The changes, however, should be the fruit 
of careful study and not merely the outcome of an impetu- 
ous desire to give farmers a larger cut in profits at inflated 
prices. The farmer rightly deserves a better standard of liv- 
ing than has usually been his in the past. Yet we must 
remember that whereas farm prices are today 95 per cent 
higher than in the 1910-14 base period, labor costs—due 
chiefly to high productivity—have increased only 59 per 
cent. Present farm prosperity presents the opportunity for 
working out a better pricing system. There are indications 
that the Pace formula, with its one-third rise in parity prices, 
is not the best way to effect the needed change. 

Danger of inflated food prices is perhaps the argument 
best understood by the urban consumer. The immediate 
effect of the Pace formula would be to raise wheat from 
$1.57 to $2.10 a bushel, corn from $1.14 to $1.52, rice 
from $1.45 to $1.93. Retail prices for pork and beef would 
soar as hogs went from $12.90 a hundredweight to $17.20, 
and beef cattle from $9.65 to $12.80. Such inflation at this 
juncture spells ultimate hardship for the farmer just as for 
everyone else. As a consumer he too stands to lose when a 
“bust” follows the boom. 

Secretary Anderson, in opposing the Pace bill, has the real 
interests of the farmer and the public at heart. While not 
ruling out possibility of a change in the farm price system, 
he hesitates to abandon a good thing for something very 
doubtful at best. He asks, in a letter of March 14 to Senator 
Murray, for more study of the question, more free discussion 
by farmers themselves and, above all, consultation of all 
farm groups, not just those now putting pressure on farm 
State Senators and Congressmen. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


MR. BARNUM AND THE 
READER'S DIGEST 


WALTER J. ONG 


Else distilled books are like common distilled waters, 
flashy things.—Francis Bacon, “Of Truth.” 


BEFORE WE BEGIN, there is one thing to note: three 
kinds of people read the Reader’s Digest. In the first group 
are those who always let themselves be pushed around by 
what they read. In the second group are those who are never 
pushed around by what they read. In the third group, with 
the author, are those who, they feel, are in between. These 
last are the ones for whom this article is intended. 

The Reader's Digest is one of the largest contrivances 
engaged in pumping the stream of miscellaneous information 
which nowadays is made to flow, strong and steady, through 
the minds of men. Within certain limits, the Digest does its 
work very well. 

In keeping with its objective, the magazine cultivates an 
earnest, down-to-earth manner and tone, an air of natural 
and objective, but all the while cheery and uplifting, con- 
tact with reality, of total freedom from rhetoric and airs. 
This tone is maintained by several features of the magazine, 
such as its manual-like format, its inclusion of many articles 
actually informational in content, and its policy of not 
publishing paid advertising (a policy not adhered to in its 
foreign-language editions). Its freedom from advertising has 
opened Reader’s Digest pages to subjects, such as business 
racketeering of various sorts, which dare not be mentioned 
in magazines constrained by pressure from advertisers, and 
thus has introduced its readers to a refreshing realism of a 
sort uncommon enough elsewhere in popular literature. 

However, although it easily creates an illusion to the con- 
trary, cultivation of a matter-of-fact, chummy and cheery 
plainness can well be a rhetorical pose. The capacity of man 
for posturing does not vanish simply because he works be- 
hind masses of informational material. In fact, the presence 
of this material in large quantity makes posturing much 
less easy to detect. This is especially so when the material is 
largely concerned, as material in the Digest is largely con- 
cerned, with objects of our more effusive and spontaneous 
feelings: dogs, horses, babies, people with hobbies. Our atten- 
tion is dissipated by the riot of alluring objects, and we 
miss a lot of what is really going on. 

Once we bring ourselves, however, to observe the maga- 
zine itself, the gingham-and-sunbonnet air cultivated by 
Reader’s Digest becomes rather less cpnvincing. And it is 
not long before you begin to suspect that the supremacy of 
plain fact in this ostensibly artless and natural world is 
hotly contested by several other influences. Not the least of 
these is the ghost of Mr. Barnum. 

The shock of realizing how much pure Barnum there is 
in the magazine may well make itself felt as we begin to 
notice how much of the enthusiasm for the Digest which 
you feel in the air is simply the enthusiasm of the Digest 
itself for itself. The Digest’s advertising talents are not en- 
tirely dried up, after all. Rather, they are dammed a little 
and, instead of being drained off on advertising which cele- 
brates the goods of others, they are diverted full-force to 
power the Digest’s own works. In 1944, for example, eight 
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of its twelve issues devoted the space most valuable from 
the advertiser’s point of view—the back cover—to broad- 
casting the Digest’s own merits. Of the four remaining 
issues, three featured the values of the Digest inside the front 
cover (next best space), leaving only one issue rather inex- 
plicably mute about itself. 

Of course there is nothing unusual about this self-praise 
in the case of a commercial enterprise; and the Reader’s 
Digest is a commercial enterprise. However, to become 
aware of it in the atmosphere which the Digest cultivates 
may be something of a surprise. 

Similarly, it may be surprising to note how intimately its 
name can contribute to the Digest’s air of completely nat- 
ural and neutral common-sense. “Digest” implies a factual 
abstract—on the order of a Gallup poll—made for a clien- 
tele of specially qualified but busy persons who have no 
time for any nonsense in what they read. At the same time 
the other half of the magazine’s name, “Reader’s,” by an 
adroit rhetorical trick, makes the basis of the qualification 
demanded from this clientele broad enough not to interfere 
in the least with circulation. This magazine is indeed exclu- 
sive. It is not literature for everybody. Only for people who 
read. 

In contrast to the title of the Reader’s Digest, that of the 
late Literary Digest implied in its readers at least some pre- 
tensions to literary (or, by polite extension, simply intelli- 
gent) interests. The Reader’s Digest finds it unnecessary so 
to delimit its prospective buyers. Its title manages both a 
reassuring plainness and a satisfying snobbery in its tone. 
““Reader’s” sustains the down-to-earth note by suggesting 
the democratic drabness of the common man. Meanwhile 
“Digest” not only strikes a harmonious down-to-earth note 
itself by its connotation of drab fact, but at the same time 
saves face for the individual reader. It implies that he is, 
after all, more than a common man—he is one of the elect 
whose exigencies are so special that they must have a “digest” 
prepared for them. 

The title is a staggering connotative success: it succeeds 
in keeping up appearances splendidly while it is simultane- 
ously letting down all the bars. With an air of sincere and 
disarmingly plain conviction, it says everything and takes 
it all back in the same breath. 

Under the light of such facts as these, the notions current 
concerning the educational worth of the Reader’s Digest 
begin to look a little queasy. The conviction that the maga- 
zine is educational does not spring up spontaneously from 
the bones of the other magazines so expeditiously digested 
in the handy little volume: magazines like the Saturday 
Evening Post or Collier’s or (alas for the sad fact!) the 
Sunday supplements, those scrofulous-enough publications 
which limp through life clutching at the fringes of the robe 
of educational respectability knotted securely to the Diges#’s 
shoulders. 

Rather, the notion that the Digest is educational has to 
be cultivated, and the Digest does the cultivating assidu- 
ously by frequent plugging of the number of copies used in 
schools, by testimonials and by various other advertising 
contraptions, including such ingenious devices as a much- 
publicized annual offer of free subscriptions to valedictorians 
of graduating classes. The ill-concealed psychology behind 
this last move would be ingenuous if it didn’t do so well 
what it sets out to do, which is to make reading the Digest 
look like the natural concomitant of intellectual enterprise 


























and to hint reassuringly to all Digest readers that they are 
in the company of those established or destined to be estab- 
lished within the brainy brackets. 

Like all Barnumism, the Digest’s builds largely on un- 
founded assumptions, which it ferrets out and puts to its 
own uses. For maintaining its educational pretensions, two 
basic assumptions are kept steadily agitated. You sense their 
presence in every Digest enthusiast. One is that there is a 
way, if only we can find it, of combining unexampled en- 
joyment with automatic self-betterment. This belief is about 
as broad and long and thick as the human race itself, and 
long before it helped sell the Reader’s Digest it disposed of 
many a carload of patent medicine. 

The other, related to the first, holds that reading—in the 
sense of the activity which follows immediately upon mas- 
tery of the alphabet, independently of the emergence of the 
slightest critical prowess—is the adequate cure-all in the 
realm of the spirit. Some will see back of this superstition 
the shades of American frontier culture in which the ability 
to read was an awesome mark of superior achievement. But 
however you account for the belief, there it is, and the 
Digest exploits it. 

These assumptions stare out at you back of the Diges?’s 
admiration for its own educational. worth. Thus “Recreation 
and Education Combined” becomes the heading for a recent 
spirited homily by the Digest on its own merits. 

It is extremely difficult to assign any exceptional educa- 
tional value special to the Digest as against any other popu- 
lar magazine, including the pulps. What, for instance, are 
you going to do with such recurrent items as “Winning 
Ways of the Sea Otter,” or the saga of the daredevils who 
have squirmed their way across and under and down (and, 
who knows? perhaps even up) Niagara Falls, or the occa- 
sional spicy joke, not to mention the rash of detective stories 
which once broke out and ran through several issues? These 
are typical items, and yet the blind trust in the Digest as 
an educational panacea persists, under the Diges#’s own 
heartening encouragement. 

By the mere insertion of a few pages of educational con- 
trivances (questions, etc.) at the center of each issue, the 
Reader’s Digest becomes a “college edition” for use in the 
classroom. By the insertion of a simpler set of questions, the 
same issue becomes a “school edition” for use in grades seven 
through twelve. There is a vague impression abroad that 
these college and school editions have only a few articles in 
common with the newsstand editions. Not so. The college 
edition is identical in content, and it is only infrequently 
that even the school edition admits small variations in con- 
tent from the edition on the newsstands. The same Digest 
which educates the infant educates the adult. 

But what can be the versatile content of this magazine 
which supplies the educational needs of the human mind 
from the cradle to the grave? What can it have that the 
twenty-two-year-old college student needs in common with 
the first-grader? There is an easy answer to this difficulty, 
but it is rather devastating to the belief in the intrinsic 
educational worth of the Reader’s Digest’s contents. You see, 
the Digest’s educational aims utilize the magazine’s contents 
largely as a device to hold pupil interest. They don’t propose 
to teach the contents so much as to use them to teach some- 
thing else. The educational program largely proposes to im- 
prove reading, speaking, writing and vocabulary, using the 
Digest as a means of fixing the pupils’ attention. This aim 
is quite modest and realizable. For this sort of thing the 
Digest certainly can be used with profit (its spelling and 
punctuation are up to par, its diction standard). But so can 
almost anything else in print. 





As we might suspect, not much attention is given to the 
latter fact, and the over-all effect of the Digest’s much- 
publicized educational program is simply to foster the be- 
lief, implicit or explicit, that here at last is a real educa- 
tional nostrum, whose content, in a measure quite incom- 
parable to that of other popular magazines, affords “recrea- 
tion and education combined” for infant and adult alike. 

To be credited with so wide a range of effective operation 
is startling enough. But what is even more startling is the 
avidity with which its readers want to believe in the Diges#’s 
educational worth. You don’t have to talk to many persons 
for long to find that they will strenuously resist any hint 
that the Reader’s Digest is not educational—educational, 
that is, in a way in which other magazines are not. 

This interesting phenomenon shows how successfully the 
Digest has availed itself of the habits of thought and feeling, 
the popular attitudes, and the popular assumptions which 
are the bread and butter not of educational, but of essen- 
tially commercial, ventures. To tell the truth, nearly all 
popular periodical literature avails itself of these same things. 
But the Digest is distinguished by presenting itself not as a 
mere miscellany of interesting reading but as something 
which can communicate a kind of overview of all reality. 
(Isn’t it a collection of all the best things from every- 
where?) More than the hit-and-miss eclecticism of other 
magazines, its pretensions to complete coverage of the cos- 
mos assure the reader who feels its attitudes and assump- 
tions squaring with his (and not by any accident, either), 
that the structure on which his intellectual and emotional 
world is erected is solid enough to support all fact, all figures 
and all conceivable theories. Just go ahead and pile it on. 
How long the structure will hold is uncertain, but so far 
each month’s Digest has successfully discharged another load. 

To this type of mind, the badge of “educator” pinned to 
the Diges#’s lapel affords a sense of assurance and security. 
The more such a mind can convince itself that the Digest i is 
educational, the more convinced it can feel in its persuasion 
thag its own prepossessions, assumptions and attitudes, which 
it finds the Digest reflecting, are secure—officially approved 
by the leading minds of the time. 

It might be noted here that the Reader’s Digest does not 
count on other magazines to maintain the consistency of the 
mélange which it provides out of these prepossessions, as- 
sumptions and attitudes. It isn’t a collection of all the best 
things from everywhere, however it may once have ambi- 
tioned being such a thing. Many of its articles are written 
especially for it and, of those which it reprints, many have 
been written for the Reader’s Digest and farmed out to 


other magazines first. 
(Continued next week.) 


WOUNDED LION 


Your back is broke, old sinner, but this last 
Struggle of yours is nothing to sneak by on. 
Even with green oblivion gaining fast, 
You writhe with fury of a wounded lion, 
Lashing out blindly at both friend and foe: 
The patient land, the muted elms, the pond, 
Silent and bearing proof that all may know 
How great you were, how strong, how over-fond 
Your fierce possessiveness. Now the lambs come, 
Gamboling down from hills that are jade already, 
Giving speech to rivers you had stricken dumb, 
Waking the valleys; making the heart unsteady 
That once more dares to dream of your dust scattered, 
And April, April, all that ever mattered. 

Atma Roserts GIoRDAN 
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| SACRED HEART MASS LEAGUE 





A Shower ef 
Blessings from the 
Sacred Heart iS 





SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGES OF MEMBORSHIP 


1. All members “of this League share in a special Hely Mass 
said here daily for them alene for all time. 


2. They share in the apestolic labors of our missionaries, and y 
sacrifices of mere than 3,060 members vst eur religious 

3. They have the merit of ge and missionaries, and 
of supporting them in the Sous oa eign missions. 


Spesied prayers are said, and the Hely tie toa is recited daily, 
1 our institutions for the living and deceased members of 
this league. 


You may enroll anyone, living or deceased. Enroll- 
ment is perpetual only, spiritual con- 
timue after death. 


An offering of five dollars for each is asked or 
twenty-five dollars for a family canellinant (parents and 
their children). Payments may be made at your con- 
venience; emreliment begins immediately. Small, prayer 
book size certificate is sent for each enrollment. Large 
certificates sent on request. 


What better gift for Family or Friend! 
How could you better remember a departed loved one? 
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Priests of the Sacred Heart, 
SACRED HEART MONASTERY, Hales Cersers, Wis. 


Dear Fathers:—I wish to enroll the following in the 
Sacred Heart Mass League. I enclose full 
payment, ...... part payment for single enrollments, 
Sageee family enrollment. I understand there is no 
further obligation on my part. (Please print name.) 
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BOOKS 


FAITH AND WORLDLINESS 


Tue Butwark. By Theodore Dretser. Doubleday and 

Co. $2.75 
If HAS ALWAYS seemed to me that Theodore Dreiser 
was talked into fame by the vociferousness of those who 
construed any criticism of him as an unmistakable plague- 
mark of “reaction.” It is a certain fact that this last volume 
of his would have sunk with few ripples to mark its obliv- 
ion, had not his protagonists felt constrained to praise the 
old master. 

For The Bulwark is undistinguished. Perhaps not fully 
(there is a certain impressiveness about it that | will men- 
tion later), but certainly, had it been the work of a new- 
comer, and particularly of an author who had not been the 
progenitor of a host of crusading realists, its defects would 
have been belabored and its small distinction given a pat on 
the back in passing. 

Solon Barnes is the bulwark. He is a-devout, truly (in the 
old-fashioned sense of the word) God-fearing Quaker. His 
religion is the very soul of his life, and hers is almost as 
vital to his wife. But of the five children with whom they 
are blessed, two plunge into immorality, one of them so 
tragically that he commits suicide in jail; two others slough 
off Quaker simplicity and chariness of wealth to don social 
pretentiousness; the fifth loses at least the fervor of her 
father’s religious faith. The story is a study of a father’s 
losing hold of his children; he puzzles and agonizes over it— 
he has given, he feels, all that he can, in counsel, in example, 
in love, and yet they do not cling sturdily and lovingly to the 
ideals that have been the source of his own strength and 
happiness. Wherein has he failed? Wherein has his religion 
proved inadequate to cope with a modern world? 

As a sort of sub-plot runs Solon’s growing difficulties as a 
banker. He sees many of his fellow Friends catching the con- 
tagion of money-grubbing; for him moderate wealth has 
always been a stewardship, though he is befuddled about 
precisely wherein that stewardship lies. So with the twofold 
problem his perplexity mounts and, as it does, the children 
feel more and more estranged, until finally tragedy crashes 
upon the family. 

There is, throughout, an atmosphere that is new in Dreiser. 
There is no belittling of religion; there is rather a profound 
admiration for the patriarchal purity of early Quakerism; 
there is evidence on every page that this esteem comes 
from a change in Dreiser himself. Further, there is a fine 
restraint in passages wherein realistic tendencies might 
have been given full rein. 

But it is still Dreiser. The prose is dull; there is infinites- 
imally little action; Solon is the only character who has real 
dimensions. But, as in his other works, there is a curious 
and dogged persistency, a bull-dog worrying over the theme 
until a certain massive impressiveness emerges. This actually 
comes to a moderate boil in the passage that describes Solon 
keeping vigil at the coffin of the son who has killed himself. 
And there is one brief passage in the last chapter that has 
about it a touch of the pathetic grandeur we associate with 
King Lear. 

But, I protest, these are small bounties from a novelist 
commonly reckoned great, particularly when, as we are told, 
this work is the fruit of some thirty years of thought and 
work. I can see, in one sense, how it is the result of that 
time spent in living, for apparently Dreiser’s thoughts de- 
veloped as laboriously as does his prose, and it took him 
that long to think his way from the earlier materialism, 
through confusedly rampant communism, into the rather 
amorphous but still sincere estimate of spiritual values that 
shimmers through in his last book. 

It is too bad that the book has been too widely criticized 
with a remembrance of old battles summoning forth preju- 
dices and loyalties to the obscuring of the objective worth 
of this book. One thing jumps to the eye: critics who monot- 
onously applauded Dreiser for having “liberated the mind 
of man” are going to be hard put to it to explain what 
greatness they can see in a book that rebinds (they would 
judge) the mind of man with the bonds of religion. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 














SCHOLARLY ANALYSIS 


Tue Great Retreat: THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF 
CoMMUNISM IN Russia. By Nicholas S. Timasheff. 
E. P. Dutton and Co. $5 


THIS STUDY STANDS OUT among all the hundreds of 
books which have appeared on Russia as a unique contribu- 
tion. In what does its uniqueness consist? 

It is a comprehensive effort to throw the mass of facts 
relating to the revolutionary upheaval in one-sixth of the 
earth’s territory into a highly scientific framework of so- 
ciological analysis. 

Professor Timasheff advances the hypothesis that com- 
munism in Russia, far from being a natural outgrowth of 
naturally communistic tendencies in the nation, has produced 
a severe “shock-situation” caused by the introduction of in- 
digestible social forms into the blood-stream of historic Rus- 
sian culture. The inevitable result has been a series of con- 
vulsions. 

To quiet the turbulence and disruptions caused by the 
wholesale application of Marxist social patterns to Russian 
life, the communist rulers of Russia have twice been forced 
to relent. After the initial period of “war communism” in 
1917-1921, Lenin and his heirs reverted to more conven- 
tional capitalistic methods in the period of the New Economic 
Policy in the years 1921-1929. Stalin, fearful that the Revo- 
lution and its agents were being swallowed up by these con- 
cessions, set up in his Five-Year Plans what Timasheff calls 
the “second communist offensive” in the years 1929-1934. 
The emergence of Hitler as a threat, not to international 
communism but specifically to the integrity of the Russian 
nation, forced Stalin from 1934 onwards again to revert to 
the more natural course of Russian development in order to 
weld together the Russian people as a fighting nation, girded 
for the conventional purpose of defending their homeland 
from outside aggression. 

Sheer necessity, springing from forces over which Marxist 
doctrine had no control, has therefore twice dictated a re- 
treat from that doctrine. The first retreat was restricted, by 
and large, to the economic sphere. The second retreat, where 
the stakes were national self-existence, had to extend into 
every sphere—social, educational, religious, cultural and 
military, as well as economic. Because of its extensiveness 
and depth, Timasheff calls this second withdrawal “the great 
retreat.” 

The author has enjoyed about as desirable an opportunity 
of studying the course of Russian communism as has been 
possible in the period covered. No scholar of his inde- 
pendent judgment has been allowed to survive within Russia 
during the past quarter of a century. Not a living soul can 
write a book like this from observations within that unfor- 
tunate land of 180 million people held in the grip of 
tyranny. Timasheff observed the Revolution at first hand 
until 1921, however. Until 1936 he remained in Europe out- 
side of Russia, getting his hands on as many newspapers 
from all sections of the country as were allowed out. He 
talked to people who escaped later than he did, or who 
somehow had got in and out. He has read everything of 
any value on Russia available in the many languages of 
which he is master. Since coming to the United States in 
1936, he has kept in constant touch with whatever has been 
published in the Russian as well as non-Russian languages 
on the twists and turns in the communist experiment. This 
study is therefore more heavily documented than any other 
book on the subject known to the present reviewer. 

Any exhaustive consultation of the facts yields quite dif- 
ferent conclusions from those derived from hit-or-miss 
methods colored by unwarranted assumptions. Thus Tima- 
sheff shows that “twenty-five years after the communist 
revolution Russia [in the socio-economic sector] was ap- 
proximately where she would have been if no revolution had 
occurred” (p. 394). As regards political organization, in 
which sector alone Tsarist Russia was notably backward, 
“Russia has been thrown back at least a century.” That is 
a conservative estimate. Ruthless tyranny was made neces- 
sary from the nature of the experiment. “Her creative ca- 
pacity in the highest aspects of culture has been very defi- 
nitely crippled through the imposition of a ‘managed cul- 
ture.’” Her accomplishments in farming, heavy industry and 
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THE FLOWERING TREE 


Poems by Caryll Houselander 


“Her special genius is for exact appreciation of the 
relevance of the Christian religion to daily life .. . it 
is the poor, the humble, the unimportant, who are 
most under her piercing eye . . . the sweetening and 
ennoblement of their drab and necessitous existence by 
contact with Christ is a point which she makes again 
and again with lovely and profound truth.”—JOHN 
s. KENNEDY, The New York Times $2.00 


OUR FATHER’S HOUSE 


An Anthology of Stories Compiled by 
Sister Mariella Gable 


“The stories selected by Sister Mariella are by both 
Catholic and non-Catholic writers — Tolstoy and 
Stephen Vincent Benét are represented—but they all 
feature either a Catholic environment or the fight 
between good and evil . . . each is a memorable tale; 
there is not one that can be skipped without loss. .. . 
A feast of good writing, seldom does so much of it get 
into so small a space.” — THOMAs suGrur, The New 
York Herald Tribune $3.00 


SPLENDOR OF SORROW 
By Eddie Doherty 


“A simple little book with a fascination entirely its 
own... there is something very new and refreshingly 
different about his handling of the theme, that of the 


seven sorrows of Mary.”—Sign 


“A spiritual classic. . . . Mr. Doherty has opened his 
eyes on a new and sacred world and communicates his 
experience in the vivid and convincing words of his 


profession.” — America $1.50 
Persistent Best Sellers: 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN ENGLISH 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
$3.00 


THE SPLENDOR OF THE ROSARY 
By Maisie Ward 
With sixteen reproductions of pictures by Fra Angelico 


and a prayer for each Mystery by Caryll Houselander. 
$2.50 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
By John Moody 
At your Bookseller or from 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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Here is a masterly explanation of the Papal 
teaching in question and answer form, 
compiled by famous Jesuit authorities. 


A thorough and deeply interesting analysis 
of Marriage—its institution, its unity, per- 
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the graces, the prevailing errors and abuses. 
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BY 
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This new pamphlet offers a precise, non-technical explana- 
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chart. 
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literacy are only those which were evolving before the Revo- 
lution. Religion has been “shaken, but by no means up- 
rooted.” The balance-sheet is a severe disillusionment to the 
Utopians. 

On one important point this reviewer feels obliged to 
differ with the author. He seems to underestimate the in- 
tensity of the international purposes inherent in Russian com- 
munism even today. In his view, Russian nationalism has 
replaced communist internationalism in Stalin’s policies. “In 
consequence, eventual communist regimes may arise by spon- 
taneous imitation, not by orders from Moscow” (p. 416). 
David J. Dallin has for several years consistently warned us 
that Stalin has never given up his purpose of communizing 
countries outside of Russia. Dallin’s insistence in his volume, 
Russia and Postwar Europe, on the unlimited expansionist 
purposes of Stalinism seems to have been amply verified by 
Moscow’s communizing activities in Albania, Greece, the 
Balkans, Iran and the Far East since last summer. Whether 
this policy stems from Stalin’s convinced Marxism (which 
is unlikely) or his determination to exploit communism in 
other countries as a weapon of Russian Soviet expansion has 
only a theoretic interest. As a matter of fact, as Dallin 
pointed out in the January issue of the American Mercury, 
Stalin has again and again credited Sovietism with the mili- 
tary victory of his country, a maneuver which recedes from 
the nationalist aspects of “the great retreat.” This accent 
found clear expression again in Stalin’s February address. 
Dallin seems to have been right in warning us that the real 
Stalin is, for whatever purposes, an implacable foe of any- 
thing but the Soviet system, which he means to see set up 
far and wide as the one and only system of international 
organization, presumably under the leadership of Russian 
Sovietism. 

Dallin, however, has written nothing so well documented 
and scientifically worked out as this volume of Timasheff’s. 
The discussion at the end, of books in English on the com- 
munist experiment, the many tables and several appendices, 
all help to put The Great Retreat in a class by itself as a 
study of the most portentous political and social upheaval 
since the eighteenth century. Ropert C. HARTNETT 


THE HOUR OF CHOICE 


No Dreamers WEAK. By Michael de la Bedoyere. The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2 


DO NOT READ THIS BOOK for pleasure. But if you 
scan the future of our devastated “one world” with a sinking 
heart or have known the moral anguish which the decisions 
demanded by war can lay upon the Christian conscience 
(and even more, if you could face those decisions without 
moral pain!), then by all means read it for light and hope. 
For both are here, along with the spiritual stimulation which 
contact with such sustained intellectual courage and honesty 
as the author employs must bring. 

No Dreamers Weak is a penetrating, frank and desperately 
sincere analysis, by one of England’s most intelligent and 
best informed liberal thinkers, of the problem of world peace 
in our modern age. “There can be no hope whatever of 
averting future wars,” de la Bedoyere concludes, so long as 
we remain in the present phase of nationalistic industrialism. 
Nor can we remain in it, even if we would. But neither is 
there that hope in the alternate social goals which are the 
object of so much tortured striving in Europe and Asia right 
now. Socialism and communism are as inadequate for peace 
—except at a cost of human degradation more terrible than 
war’s own—as industrialism and liberalism are in their 
present forms. But there ts one hard road at the end of 
which mankind can find peace; and the author’s defense of 
this, his central thesis, is as profound and searching as his 
demonstration of the hopelessness of the alternatives cur- 
rently proposed. 

It is no “reform without tears” which is offered in this 
book. Ours is now a post-Christian civilization. The 
philosophy of every militarily strong social movement in the 
world today is materialistic and particularist. As such, it is 
a perversion of the nature of mankind, as well as of those 
fundamental Christian principles by which Divine revelation 














has emphasized the natural dignity of the human person and 
surrounded it with theological bulwarks. The perversion has 
gone so deep into our culture and spread so widely, even into 
the attitudes of genuinely Christian men, that its eradication 
can be effected only step by painful step and only at a high 
cost in courage and effort. The unique and inalienable dignity 
of each human person must be restored to its place of primacy 
in mankind’s philosophy of social action; and even non- 
Christians are under compulsion to cooperate in that Chris- 
tian reform. For it is man’s home by birthright which is 
burning—even apart from the fact that God has taken up His 
dwelling in that house. 

The author is forthright in his portrayal of the dilemma 
which modern war presents to the Christian conscience. He 
is frank in admitting the present insolubility of the problem 
created by the power of propaganda technique. But above all 
he is successful in making clear the challenge which is of- 
fered to mankind right now, and in delineating the field on 
which our choice must be made. We must choose between 
“enlightened serfdom” which degrades the human person to 
the status of a mere instrument of State administration and 
policy (which is the totalitarian road to future war), liberal 
utopianism as we have known it in the Western democracies 
(which pays lip service to human dignity while enslaving it 
to an industrial technique controlled by the few, and which 
is again the highroad to war), and a real return to the Chris- 
tian philosophy of person, which is a corollary of the dogma 
of the Incarnation as well as a mandate of the natural law. 

Unless the present orientation of industrial technique is 
changed from materialism to the true good of human per- 
sonality wherever found, and unless there is restored to every 
individual his share of moral control over the actions of 
economic and governmental forces, our civilization will con- 
tinue to be post-Christian, naturally perverted and without 
peace. Josern BLUETT 


Tuis Nicut Catitep Day. By E. J. Edwards. The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2 


FATHER EDWARDS’ latest novel is a psychological story 
with a dash of the psychiatric and a soupcon of the preter- 
natural. Doctor Gayle Wade’s idyllic marriage to Marilyn 
Cameron is cruelly terminated, after three years, by her 
sudden death. This plunges Wade into violent introspection, 
in-which he nearly commits suicide and even attempts to 
reach his dead wife through auto-hypnotic seances. Next 
door to him lives a “Padre,” retired from the active ministry 
because of age and arthritis, who assures Wade that he will 
some day see the hidden teleology of life’s tragedies. 

During the crises of this period, a mysterious fragrance of 
mignonette, his dead wife’s favorite scent, assails Wade’s 
nostrils and shapes his decisions. “When Pearl Harbor flames 
into the headlines, he enters the Marines as a private and 
goes to war still looking for interior peace, only to come 
back wounded in body and spirit. Finally he marries Ruth, 
Marilyn’s younger sister, and so attains the serenity he had 
been seeking. 

Wade himself seems to me to be less a character than a 
turbulent collection of violent predicates with a local habita- 
tion and a name. Marilyn likewise is scarcely more substan- 
tial than the posthumous fragance whereby she directs her 
husband. This fragrance, incidentally, i is never explained and 
is a major factor in Wade’s motivation. It is not the\subjec- 
tive effluvium of his disordered mind, because others perceive 
it, and it so partakes of the nature of a deus ex machina as to 
be a serious flaw in the story’s structure. Father Edwards’ 
style is lushly imaginative, at times almost to the point of 
extravagance. Witiram A. Donacry 
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Holy Cross. Catalogue. 
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THEATRE 


HE WHO GETS SLAPPED, by Leonid Andreyev, caused 
quite a sensation among drama fans some twenty-odd years 
ago, probably because the Theatre Guild, the original and cur- 
rent producer, was young and adventurous in those days and 
endowed with the magic touch. Now, the Guild’s magic 
touch has changed to the Midas touch. In spite of the Guild’s 
golden touch, a conspicuous residue of dross remains in He 
Who Gets Slapped. 

Andreyev, if this play is typical of his talent, was a shrewd 
observer and skilful portrayer of character. But he did not 
know how to give a hackneyed theme the appearance of orig- 
inality. Andreyev’s “He,” the leading character, is a gentle- 
man whose wife has eloped with one of his better friends. 
Feeling that his wife, his friend and life have made a fool 
of him, “He” decides to play the part to the hilt by becoming 
a circus clown. “He” is an immediate success as a buffoon, 
and almost as immediately falls in love with a beautiful and 
brainless equestrienne who is also loved by a rich bald-pate. 
When the latter is about to marry the girl “He” poisons her 
and himself, and the cheated bridegroom commits suicide. 
All I see in all this is a shopworn and slightly macabre tale 
of frustrated love, with most of the principal characters 
motivated by perverse and unnatural passions. 

Dennis King is starred as “He,” and Susan Douglas is the 
girl who makes him want to forget his faithless wife. Mr. 
King makes his role plausible; Miss Douglas makes hers per- 
suasive. Reinhold Schunzel and John Abbott are convinc- 
ingly repulsive as the tottering roué and the girl’s mercenary 
father. Stella Adler is exciting as a love-hungry woman who 
smokes cigars. Tyrone Guthrie directed, and the production 
resides in the Booth. Sets and costumes were designed by 
Motley, and Motley is becoming a synonym for excellent. 


MARY OF MAGDALA. Emerging from Andreyev’s murky 
symbolism, it was refreshing to encounter Ernest Milton’s 
intelligible and intelligent portrait of the Magdalene. The 
story is clear, the action is brisk, the situations are cleverly 
contrived and the dialog is both humorous and smart, which 
is a rather long way of saying that the current Blackfriars’ 
production (closing date, April 16) is an interesting play. 

The acting is worthy of the script. Space is too scant for 
individual credits, richly deserved by every member of the 
cast, but it would be next to an unpardonable sin not to men- 
tion their splendid teamwork. The setting, by the Black- 
friars’ studio, and the costumes, by Valerie, are tasteful, 
and Dennis Gurney’s direction is sound. 

The production is not without flaws of writing and mount- 
ing, and they are not difficult to detect. But its defects are 
more conspicuous than setious, and hardly impair its inclus- 
ive beauty. THEOPHILUS Lewis 


FILMS 


Mr. Thomas J. Fitzmorris, whose last column appeared 
in the issue of May 16, 1942, has now happily returned 
from the wars. In welcoming him back to his old post- 
tion, the Editor wishes to express warm thanks for the 
excellent interim cooperation of the retiring critic, Mary 
Sheridan. 


A YANK IN LONDON. Herbert Wilcox has contrived a 
friendly film about American soldiers in London which 
should succeed in entertaining and edifying audiences here 
and abroad. An Air Corps sergeant, billeted at the home of a 
duke, falls in love with his host’s granddaughter. The strain 
on politic relations arising from the fact that an English 
major has something of a prior claim is eased by the heroic 
death of the Yank flier. There is a wealth of local color in 
the film, and a scene such as the one at Rainbow Corner 
canteen will be reminiscent to many moviegoers to whom 
London was formerly a mere name. A mixed cast carries the 
idea of trans-Atlantic appeal a step further, numbering the 
excellent Anna Neagle, Robert Morley and Rex Harrison 
from London studios, and Dean Jagger and Jane Darwell of 
Hollywood. The direction is sensibly restrained and free 
from those forced contrasts between the two peoples usually 
used for evoking thoughtless laughter. Interest is on an adult 
level. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


PERILOUS HOLIDAY. This film, too, has a foreign set- 
ting, Mexico, but the plot is one of our own standard brands. 
There is a saving grace in the fact that it does not take itself 
too seriously, which is sound advice to the audience as well. 
A Secret Service agent and a woman columnist, not unfamil- 
iar studio types, find romance and an incidental counter- 
feiter below the border. Both matters are handled with good 
mechanical slickness. Pat O’Brien and Ruth Warrick are 
easily equal to the casual characterization, and Edward Grif- 
fith directed with more emphasis on superficial sophistication 
than on legitimate suspense. It is only moderately beguiling 
fare for adults. (Columbia) 


STRANGE IMPERSONATION. A woman scientist is 
involved in a fatal shooting, has her face scarred by chemi- 
cals, loses her fiancé, and returns to the romantic battle- 
ground fortified by plastic surgery and a borrowed identity. 
The nightmare quality of the action is then explained by the 
fact that it was all merely the after-effects of experimenting 
with a new anesthetic. Brenda Marshall and William Gargan 
work hard and Anthony Mann’s direction is a tempering 
force, but the bad dream is negligible adult entertainment. 
(Republic) Tuomas J. FitzMorris 


PARADE 


THE ELEMENT OF SHOCK was rather prominent in 
the week’s news. . . . Illinois citizens were a bit amazed by 
a window-display consisting of dummies attired only in 
barrels. A clothing-store proprietor thus expressed annoy- 
ance with the clothing shortage. . .. A newspaper advertise- 
ment: “For Sale—Two rabbits. Also adding-machine,” 
caused raised eyebrows in Kansas City. . . . Disquieting to 
Kalamazooans in Michigan was the classified ad: “Dis- 
charged Navy Man—and Wife—desire three-or-four-room 
apartment. If no results, will drown wife and re-enlist.” . . . 
In Indianapolis a customer purchased a thirty-dollar suit, 
arranged to pay five dollars down, five dollars a week; then 
had the clerks change a thousand-dollar bill for the first five- 
dollar payment. . . . The shocks, though slight, were on a 
rather global scale. . . . Churchgoers in Devon, England, 
heard a little boy praying loudly: “Our Father Who art in 
Devon. Thy will be done on earth as it is in Devon.” .. . 
Some of the jolts changed to tingles. .. . A New Jersey 
policeman, John B—, while cruising in a patrol car, heard 
headquarters announcing over his car’s radio: “Car 4, Officer 
J. B—. Your wife just gave birth to a baby girl.” Twenty 
minutes later he got another radio message: “Car 4, Officer 
— - Your wife just gave birth to another baby girl. 
at is all.” 
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One really dangerous shock shot forth tremors—to wit, the 
widely publicized advice of a leader in the group which pro- 
motes the unnatural vice euphemistically called birth control. 
This individual counseled newlyweds to wait at least a year 
before planning to have children, adding that even then 
couples “getting along poorly” should not have offspring. 
The proper time for parenthood—this unsound advice con- 
tinued—is “after the stability of the marriage has been dem- 
onstrated—not before.” . . . This gentleman is wildly wrong. 
. . . Since children are the very things which stabilize a 
marriage, his advice when analyzed adds up to this: do not 
stabilize the marriage unless it stabilizes itself, which it won’t 
do... . Just as this gentleman was holding forth, a Chicago 
judge issued an analysis of the 709 divorces he granted in 
the last four months. In sixty per cent of the cases there were 
no children; in twenty-five per cent, one child; in eleven per 
cent, two children; in three per cent, three children; in one 
per cent, four children; in less than one per cent, five chil- 
dren. There were no cases involving families of six or more 
children. . . . Declared the judge: “The best preventative of 
divorce is to have children.” . . . In Chicago, and every- 
where: the more children, the fewer divorces. . . . The de- 
mand for Reno will go down when the demand for cradles 
goes up. Joun A. Toomey 


























CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SPANISH PROBLEM 


Epitor: Catholics in Eastern Europe are subject to extreme 
duress under the power of one of the Big Three as a natural 
result of the joint decrees of Yalta, enacted under the leader- 
ship of our representative. Meanwhile, by fault and by de- 
fault, our Government abets the break-down in Western 
Europe of a regime that stemmed a notable offensive of anti- 
Christian elements there. Outspoken in castigating religious 
persecution when there is an angle of political advantage in 
doing so, our Government has yet to admit the fact that in 
Spain quite lately there was a religious persecution, a per- 
secution unsurpassed at its peak anywhere at any time. 
Under the circumstances, is it becoming of American Cath- 
olics to summon Spain to make its stand on the Four Free- 
doms irreproachably clear to the American eye? Did that 
phrase of ironical memory ever represent, in the land of its 
birth, a well defined doctrine, a steadfast norm of action? 
Is our official stand on freedom of religion “everywhere in 
the world” irreproachably clear today? If not, is it tactful to 
cast the stone of the Four Freedoms in the teeth of Spain? 
Inside the Spanish forum, there could be propriety, I dare 
say, in urging many a grievance against the present regime. 
In the American forum it would seem timely to summon our 
political leadership to make its stand clear on the paramount 
issue of religious freedom. What efficacious guarantees do 
they offer that Catholics will be free in Spain tomorrow? 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Epcar R. SMoruers, S.J. 


Epitor: I have just read with interest your discussion of 
“The Spanish Problem” prompted by the letter of the Rt. 
Reverend Msgr. William Barry. (America, March 23, 
1946.) 

The Letters to the Editor, published each week, are a dis- 
tinct contribution in that they bring forth discussion and 
further clarification of issues. 

AMERICA, an honest, sane, scholarly publication, represents 
to me journalism of the highest caliber. We lay Catholics 
quote from it with confidence and pass it on to our Protestant 
friends as a definite contribution to Catholic Action. 

AMERICA should be of interest to Msgr. Barry, and his 
interest in and for America should contribute to its con- 
tinued success as a positive force in the molding of an in- 
formed Catholic opinion. 


Manitowoc, Wis. Mary PorRTMAN 


CATHOLIC AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 


Epitor: Your recent editorial on schools of agriculture calls 
for an answer from some of us who are particularly con- 
cerned with Catholic higher education. You will probably be 
interested to learn what has been done by one Catholic col- 
lege in analyzing the problem of Cathobic agricultural educa- 
tion. 

Lewis School, a Midwestern Catholic junior college, has 
been asked by its president, Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, 
Bishop Auxiliary of Chicago, to study the possibilities of 
introducing a course in agriculture. This study is now in 
progress and the results are not complete, but some of the 
findings will indicate the scope of the problem from the 
standpoint of the college which is to offer the agricultural 
studies. 

Preliminary investigation showed that approximately 90 
per cent of the students who received full college training in 
agriculture found positions in industry, education or govern- 
mental services. Lewis is concerned with the education of 
those young men who would apply their knowledge in actual 
farm operation. Hence, the course of studies would be of a 
practical nature. It would be offered at the level of the 
eleventh through the fourteenth grades, as are other courses 
in the Lewis Junior College. In quality, the training would 
necessarily be at least the equal of that given by other agri- 
cultural schools at the same level. 

To institute such a curriculum in practical agriculture does 


not involve merely the addition of a few new faculty mem- 
bers and perhaps some laboratory equipment. A compara- 
tively large initial investment in land, buildings, equipment 
and stock is necessary. These facilities must be maintained 
at a rather high cost. An adequate specialized faculty is also 
expensive. Any college which hopes to undertake such a 
program must, first of all, have sufficient funds to invest 
initially and it must have a substantial subsidy with which to 
operate. Plans must be made on a long-term basis so that the 
good achieved justifies the expenditure involved. The college, 
therefore, must be sure that the need for the program really 
exists and that a continuing source of students will be avail- 
able in addition to the present demands of veterans. 

Through the help of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Cenference, Lewis sent out questionnaires to the various 
dioceses within a few hundred miles of its campus. It hoped 
to get the opinions of the rural priests on the problem of 
Catholic agricultural education and to estimate the number 
of young men who might be available as students. While the 
returns on this questionnaire are still too few to warrant a 
justifiable conclusion, some striking results are apparent at 
this time. The opinion has been unanimous that Catholic 
agricultural education should be made available, but no one 
could give the assurance that students would leave their 
community to attend a Catholic agricultural college. 

If further investigation gives similar results, Lewis will 
conclude that the need for a Catholic agricultural college is 
insufficient to warrant the expenditure involved. If this con- 
clusion is wrong, Lewis will welcome proof of the fallacy, 
since it seeks only some assurance that students will be avail- 
able over a number of years. 

Wisur E. Dyer, Dean, 

Lockport, Ill. Lewis School 
(The above letter rightly calls attention to the numerous dif- 
ficulties attendant upon establishment of a Catholic school of 
practical agriculture. The careful analysis undertaken by the 
Lewis School is indicative not only of the good will of its 
administration but also of objectivity in approaching the 
problem. The outcome of the survey should be of assistance 
to other schools thinking along similar lines. We incline to 
believe, however, that the fewness of long-term commitments 
on student availability is no sure proof that need for such 
a school does not exist. One of such a school’s functions must 
be precisely to develop a greater consciousness among Cath- 
olics of the need for this type of life-preparation. Surely con- 
structive Christian education along rural lines is most needed 
today when excessive urbanization has led so many Catholics 
to put the stress upon schools directed primarily toward ur- 
ban culture patterns. Ep.) 


SHAKESPEARE TEACHERS, NOTE! 


Eprtor: I wish to rescue GI Joe from the satire of Father 
Doyle in his article, “Mr. Evans and Shakespeare” (AMER- 
1ca, March 16). Perhaps what our country needs is better 
teachers of Shakespeare so that GI Joe will better appreciate 
a Shakespearian play. Just what would be the proportion 
of those citizens who flunk English courses witnessing a 
play of Shakespeare and those who have passed English 
courses with a shallow knowledge of the world’s greatest 
poet and dramatist? 

Yes, Shakespeare is for a universal audience that is cul- 
tured with a small and a capital “C” and has been taught 
by teachers, and teachers of Shakespeare. Is GI Joe to be 
blamed for not going to the mountain or for the mountain 
being brought to him? 

Milwaukee, Wis. Mary JANE VANCOS 

The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the views 
of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he may or 
may not agree with the Writer. The Editor believes that 
letters should be limited to 300 words. He likes short, pithy 
letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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Translated by Joseph Malaise, S.J., 
from the original Netherlandish 
text of Gerard Groote, as edited by 
James Van Ginneken, S.J. 












The spiritual diary of 
Gerard Groote, a deacon of 
Utrecht. Thomas 4 Kempis, 
to whom authorship has 
long been attributed, was 
only the editor. He made 
many changes, deletions, 
additions of his own. Here 
is Groote’s original text. 





Beautiful, interesting, 
practical, full of common 
sense, these chapters are 
gems of spiritual wisdom, 
useful for everybody. 


An excellent book for 


Lenten reading. 


$1.50 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 
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THE WORD 


ONE DAY, during the bleak time after his great theatre of 
conquest had contracted to the tight isle of exile, Napoleon 
was walking at St. Helena’s with Beauterne. “I know men,” 
said the Corsican who had commanded millions, “and Jesus 
Christ was no [mere] man.” 

There is no doubt that Christ openly declared His Divinity 
and that His hearers were aware of His claim. Whether 
hostile or sympathetic, those who listened to Him understood 
Him better and more literally than many who have since 
read that soberly historical record of His words and deeds 
which is the Gospel. Time after time He said He was 
Divine; it was the central fact of His life; many of His 
miracles were performed explicitly to prove it. Subtract that 
basic assertion from His utterances and you cannot salvage 
His other sayings as the memorable literary heritage of one 
who, like Confucius or Marcus Aurelius, enriched human 
speech with unforgettable apothegms. 


So evident was this to the ancient defenders of Christ’s 
Divinity that they presented their opponents with an inescap- 
able dilemma; if Christ was not God, He was not even a 
good man. His assertion of His Divinity was not an inci- 
dental remark which one may accept or overlook; it was the 
focal pronouncement of His life around which all else re- 
volved. Deny that and you are forced to disown His relia- 
bility, to impeach His fundamental veracity, to look on Him 
as one who lied, deceived men and bolstered His fraudulent 
claims with legerdemain. If He was not God He deluded 
men in the most important department of their lives—reli- 
gion; He accepted their adoration, made Himself the center 
of their religious hopes and aspirations. It is nonsensical to 
say that He was a great and good man, the “philosopher of 
philosophers” as Schopenhauer admitted, but not divine. 


In the Gospel for Passion Sunday we read one of His 
most striking declarations of His Divinity: “Amen, Amen, I 
say to you, before Abraham came to be, I am.” That fluid 
“T am” is an echo from Moses’ burning bush (Exodus 3:14), 
an attempt in broken human speech to indicate God’s timeless 
existence, without beginning, without end. His meaning was 
unmistakable and His enemies would have invoked the Law 
(Levit. 24:16) and stoned Him for blasphemy had he not 
“hid Himself.” Their reaction was the same on the later 
occasion when He said: “I and the Father are one” (John 
10:30). Before the Sanhedrin, on trial for His life, He re- 
tracted nothing, qualified nothing, was, if anything, more 
forthright. When the High Priest solemnly questioned Him: 
“Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed One?” He 
replied: “I am” (Mark 14:62). Those present should have 
adored Him or led Him away quietly; for a man who claims 
to be God and ts God is adorable; a man who claims to be 
God and is not, is insane. In neither case should they have 
crucified Him. 

The Pharisees knew to their sorrow that Christ was not 
insane; every time they tried to snare Him in His speech 
He confuted them; their own — reported: “Never has 
man spoken as this man” (John 7:46) ; “the people were in 
admiration at His doctrine” (Matt. 7:29) and the ages ever 
since have marveled at His profundity, clarity and consis- 
tency. They knew He did not lie. He was able to silence 
them with the query: “Which of you will convict me of sin?” 
(John 8:46). They watched Him lynx-eyed for three years, 
ready to make any minor fault a major felony; yet, so sub- 
lime was His sanctity that they could not even forge a 
convincing case against Him with perjured witnesses (Mark 
14: 55-59). Judas testified to His innocence (Matt. 27:4); 
Pilate confirmed it (Matt. 27:24); the Centurion spontane- 
ously saluted it (Luke 23:47). 

It is well in a day when men like Mr. Durant and Mr. 
Erskine have “humanized” Christ to renew our realization 
that He is the “Master and Lord” (John 13:14) who will 
come in ean | to judge the living and dead (Luke 21:28). 
At His birth He hid His Divinity, becoming man out of 
love for us; in His death He abdicated even manhood, be- 
coming a worm and no man. And sadly enough most of us 
still, in immemorial ingratitude, give Him in turn, even 
during the climactic weeks of Lent, only “coldness and in- 
difference.” Wriuiam A. Donacuy 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Cenducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Beekelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 

Two-Year Terminal Ceurse in Secretarial Werk. 

Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


— -@—_—— 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further infermation Address the Dean 











Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparatien fer 

Teacher - Training, for Secretarial Science, for Heme 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 



















WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful lecation. Extensive campus. 

FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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ACADEMY aloe Higa 

OF SAINT JOSEPH AGilieted with the 

IN-THE-PINES — on University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG |! N plete courses at 
NEW YORK Mesie, , My. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL jects; Extensive Greunds 
FOR GIRLS Athletics; Herseback Rid- 

Address: Directress ing; Outdeer Skating 








MARYMUOUNT COLLEGE TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


Conducted w ¢ the Religious of the Somes Heart of Mary, 
Accredited. Liberal Arts. Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
ie owe Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, 


Directed field ning in all dont. Athleti 
EXTENSIONS. “1027 _— Avenue, New York, Y.3 Quebec City, 
and Rome. Address SS 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wileon Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. & 84th St., New Yerk, N. Y. 
Address Reverend Mother 
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NAZARETH COLLECE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
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' Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
> Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
} Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
} Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
» School Art, Public Schoel Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
; ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
} by State and by National Board. 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTAA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of neon. 
Aceredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License _ by New. York Board of Regents. Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, of S lor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of ‘Music is maintained in connec- 
tion with the College. Picturesqrely located on the upper Mississippi. 
On hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr”, “Hiawatha”, 
“The 400”. ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 














College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Cemmerce Education, Ped 
Accredited by the Asseciation of American Universities 
Campus bordering Hudson River 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New Yerk City 
Write ror BULLETIN A 




















COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 seres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses in arts 
Business administration, home economies, 
ing, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Dean, Ceonveat Statien, New Jersey 











Geergetewn College Properatery and 
General Courses, Junier 

Visitetion Convent Sonali 
WASHINGTON, D. C reer’ - 
ASHI os Medical Secretary 
Giets eg ri, t~ Day. Sports, Advantage 
. « . [46th Year... of Country Life in the 

ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 





immaculata Junior Cellege, Washingten 16, D. C. 


An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of Providence 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and Day Students. Two yger 
transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 
SEMINARY — Four Year College Preparatory 
Dunblane Hall — Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
Nerth Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Cathelic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advanta 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGIST 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the main line P.R.R., I! miles from Philadel- 





phia, Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasnineron, ov. c. 
An lustitution for the Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Netre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary ef the College 
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